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HE curious custom of celebrating the 
_achievements of an artist or a writer a 
hundred years after his birth or death 

serves at least the purpose of reminding 

us, once a century, of those whose 
_ work might either be forgotten com- 
pletely, or, if remembered, taken as 

25 ' read.“ Yet a hundred years is a very 
bitrary division of time and the practice of celebrating 
_ centenaries is a very unfair one. For every artist, after 
his death, suffers a period of eclipse. If he is a very great 
q artist, or of very pronounced personality and influence, 
or if he lives to a great age, the centenary may coincide 
with the trough of his reputation: the period when 
unger artists are just turning away from the seduction 
his particular style, or when the incompetence and 
geration of disciples has sickened the world of every- 
he stood for. If an artist dies young, the period of 
mn may be well over before the centenary adds a 
impulse to the process of rehabilitation. 

Tit Burne-Jones was unlucky. He lived to a 

e's siderable age and his style of painting—his very con- 
ception of painting—is_ so completely out of fashion — 
hat what centenary celebrations have taken place in 
honour have only served to show how ill his work has 
‘I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him’, has 
theme of most critics ‘sige have. recently dealt with 
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es = Of he World of. Burne-Jones 
5 ae By JAMES LAVER 


eas ‘Sir Edward Burne-Jones was born on August 28, 1833. A centenary exhibition of his works is now on view at 
the Tate Gallery 


No doubt a number of the faithful still exist, but it is a 
dwindling body, composed of those, mostly of an older 
generation, who have been in some time of their lives 
connected with, or inspired by, the decorative movement 
which had Morris as its mainspring and Burne-Jones 
as its principal ornament. That movement, as an impulse, 
‘was one of the principal sources of the regeneration of 
European design, of the renaissance of printing, of the 
improvement of manufactured articles, of the revolution 


in interior decoration; but its own peculiarities, its own | 


distinctive features as a decorative school, have been . ~ 


long since abandoned and outgrown. As a mode it is 
hopelessly démodé; our intellectuals are no longer exsthetic; 
and although Culture may still find a place for Burne- 
Jones in the corner of its old-fashioned drawing-room, 


Sophistication has long passed him by. 


Perhaps that matters less than sophisticated people 
‘think. What is of more importance is that artists painting 
today are either completely indifferent to Burne-Jones, 
or actually hostile to him, seeing in his work the embodi- 
ment of Victorian sentimentality: not that robust senti- 
‘mentality of the earlier years of her reign which is already 
beginning to acquire a certain ‘period’ charm, but the 
sentimentality of the ’seventies and ’eighties, of the 
Aesthetic Movement of Mrs. Cimabue Brown and Sir 
Galahad, the anemic, the precious and the utterly utter. 
‘What has modern painting to do with these wan women, 
these melancholy men—if they a1 are men, for ee wistful 
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The Sleeping Beauty (1871) 


faces might be either male or female—with these Celtic 
legends and medizval properties, with all the poetical 
content, in short, without which the work of Burne-Jones 
hardly seems to exist? 

Yet the most farouche of modern painters would, I 
think, find it difficult to pass through the rooms now 
allotted to Burne-Jones at the Tate Gallery without being 
made conscious of a very definite achievement, however 
remote from modern sympathies, of the creation of a 
real-world, the distillation of a very 
pure and delicate spirit. Burne- 
Jones still fascinates; the magic of 
the old enchanter has not yet lost 
its force. The visitor is compelled 
to ask himself in what this magic 
consists, what elements were in- 
volved in the creation of this world, 
what influences went to the making 
of so very personal and character- 
istic a style. 

When in 1852 .young Edward 
Burne-Jones went up to Exeter 
College, Oxford, he was intended 
for the Church, and at first there 
seemed no reason why his dreamy 
Celtic temperament and his liking 
for medizval legends should divert 
him from his. purpose. William 
Morris, an undergraduate at the 
same college, was already steeped 
in legendary lore and was writing 
the first, and some. of the finest, 
of his poems. The two became 
lifelong friends, and there can bé 
no doubt that the masculine vehem- 
ence of Morris left-a permanent 
mark on the sensitive. feminine 
nature of the young Welshman. 
Together they read the works of 
Tennyson and. Allingham and 
through them reached back - to 
Chaucer and Spencer, and beyond, 
to the jongleurs and the old Breton 
storytellers. . Malory’s Morte 
@ Arthur became a bible to. them 
both. Buta yet more potent influ- 
ence lay in wait for them. 


Nude uae; ‘Angomiat (1877 
By courtesy of Mrs. Gaskell 


By courtesy of Lady Hornet 


Burne-Jones first became acquainted with the work of 
Rossetti through an illustration to William Allingham’s 
‘Elfin Mere’. The young man’s curiosity was aroused, 
and at the house of Mr. Combe, director of the Clarendon’ 
Press, he was able to see more of Rossetti’s productioris. 
His imagination took fire, and now his only desire was 
to meet Rossetti himself. He did so in London im 1855 
and at once fell under the Master’s influence. 

Now, whatever may be thought of Rossetti’s final 
achievement. as a-- painter,---it—is- 
certain that few more potent per- 
sonalities have existed in the whole 
course of history. He radiated 
influences, some good, some bad, 
but each strong enough to imbue 
his friends with something of his 
own vision, and even to divert the 
whole course of their lives. On his 
advice Burne-Jones abandoned all 
thoughts’ of ._ the Church and,- 
resolving to be an artist, left the 
University without a degree, and 
settled down in London as a pupil 
in Rossetti’s studio. With Rossetti 
he returned in the autumn of 1858 
to Oxford, in order to paint in the 
Hall of the Union a ‘Merlin and 
Mimne’ in what he imagined to be’ 
fresco, and of which less than the 
ghost now remains. . 

The technique of painting, un- 
fortunately, was never one of the_ 
virtues of the pre-Raphaelites, and 
throughout his life Burne-Jones - 
was hardly able to exploit all the 
possibilities of any single medium.” 
So mixed is his ‘method that it is‘ 
difficult to tell whether some of’ 
his paintings are in oil or water-— 
colour. True fresco was in his day? 

_ quite misunderstood and was 
haps never very suitable to the’ 
English climate, but it may_ be. 
aay to TES that the: recent 
evelopment of tempera-painting — 
did not take place a generation — 
earlier, for in tempera Burne-Jones” 
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Sidonia von Bork,(1860) _ , ap a is The Wheel of Fortune (1883) 
By courtesy of Mr. Graham Robertson and the Tat2 Gallery By courtesy of the Vicomtesse de Noa 
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might ‘have found the ideal medium. He worked. on too 
large a scale for water-colour; and forthe -peculiar 
quality of oil, for the virile brush stroke of the great 
masters, Burne-Jones had neither the talent nor the 
inclination. In this the influence of Rossetti was unfor- 
tunate; indeed, in the matter of technique he was 
ludicrously: ill-equipped himself, and what he offered 
to his pupils was no craftsman’s training, but a spiritual 
inspiration, a stimulus to the imagination. 


How strong this stimulus 
must have been, we, who are 
far removed from Rossetti in 
thought and feeling, can only 
judge by its effect on his 
contemporaries. It was for them 
as ifa volcano had burst open 
before their feet, throwing on 
the most ordinary objects of 
every day a glow of unearthly 
light; as if a hot spring had 
suddenly poured its water into 
the cold stream of their exist- 
ence. He was less a master 
than a force of nature. Not for 
him the patient accumulation 
of detail, not for him the careful 
study of contemporary life, not 
for him even the constant noting 
of ‘effects’ which sharpened 
the sensibilities of a Whistler. 
He lived wholly in and through 
his imagination. 

“Trust your imagination’, 
said Rossetti,, and with the 
advice reinforcing his own 
instinct, Burne-Jones turned 
back to the country in which 
he had already wandered as a 
student at Oxford, a land of 
shadowy heroes and beguiled 
enchanters seen through the 
distorting glass of a medieval 
chronicler. Following Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones left the real world 
behind, and losing his Master, 
found himself in an Enchanted 
Wood, where the golden sun- 
light of the Renaissance never 
penetrated and the only trum- 
pets that sounded were elfin 
horns bewailing the vanished 
chivalry of the Table Round. 
This was a world to which 
only the Celtic Burne-Jones 
had the key. Rossetti was too 
Italian, free of Venetian 
Palaces, or the sombre keeps 
of the Malatesta—but not of 
Czrleon on Usk. Morris was 
too English, and ‘his country 
though medieval was still 
England, bright and matter-of- 
fact as an illuminated manu- 
script; even Tennyson, who annexed the Arthurian 
Legend with the calm superiority of an empire- 
builder adding yet another province to English letters, 
never found the real country of the Grail, but made 
of Arthur’s fortress a desirable gentisman’s residence 
and of the mystic mere itself an ornamental water. 
But Burne-Jones dwelt there continuously, from the time 
when he painted a ‘Morte d’Arthur’ at Oxford to the 
painting of ‘Arthur at Avalon’, which he left unfinished 
at the time of his death. He succeeded by the unity and 
persistence of his imaginative vision. 

There are painters, and these the greatest, who are 
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supreme by virtue. of -purely - pictorial qualities. Either 
like Cézanne they conquer a new province for painting, 
building their austere constructions in depth with a 
solidity never before even attempted, or else like Rubens, 
they are the supreme virtuost of the brush—covering 
vast stretches of canvas with a powerful arabesque of 
line and colour, every portion of which is inter-related 
with every other part, no fragment of which shows any 
blurring of attention or any faltering of hand. But while 
nothing is more inspiring than 
the authentic grand manner, 
nothing is more useless and 
depressing than its imitation, 
and posterity is more grateful 
for the humblest piece of genre- 
painting than for the entire 
output of a Benjamin Haydon. 

There are less than the 
greatest, but still authentic 
artists, for whom design and 
colour are not ends in them- 
selves but means to the 
expressing of some _ interior 
vision. They excel by the in- 
tensity and unity of that vision; 
and they add, not a new realm 
to painting, but a new province 
to poetry. It is the -contempo- 
rary fashion to condemn such 
artists out of hand, for the 
sins of all the manufacturers 
of sentimental anecdotes are 
visited upon their heads and 
our modern puritans would 
deny them any place in the 
hierarchy of painting. Yet such 
a condemnation involves not 
only Burne-Jones, but Watteau, 
and the great Leonardo him- 
self, for even da Vinci lives 
by the intensity of his interior 
vision, by the poetry which he 
has distilled upon the canvas, 
by the mystery of the smile of 
Mona Lisa, by all those psycho- 
logical, literary and illegitimate 
implications with which, if you 
will, he has debauched the 
taste of Europe throughout 
four centuries. 

But be that as it may, the 
public is always grateful to 
those painters who create a 
new world for the imagination, 
and its gratitude is the greater 
the smaller and narrower is that 
world. The public prefers the 
walled garden to the rolling 
plain, and Burne-Jones’ world is 
essentially. a walled garden, 
where the breeze may be suffi- 
cient to ruffle the garments of 
the figures into decorative pat- 
terns but never enough to shake the blossoms from the 
tree or disturb the brooding calm in which the whole pic- 
ture seems to be bathed. There is no speech in Burne- 
Jones’ pictures, hardly a sound at all. A lute or lyre may be 
plucked by languid fingers, but its music is 


Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 
Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes. 


It is the very atmosphere of ‘The Lotus Eaters’, except 
that the warmth of the southern skies is absent, that ne 
bright sunlight ever tops the walls of.the secret garden, 


(Continued on page 287) 
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An Italian Tours Roman Britain 
By C. M. FRANZERO : 


Nearly two thousand years ago the Romans first came to Britain. Now an Italian journalist, who has just made, on behalf 


of one of the 


RAVELLERS—particularly writing travellers—may 
be divided into two classes: those who are under the 
delusion that they are always going to discover 


i 4 


America, and those who travel with their imagination. 


The latter are the more likeable. Confirmed roués at their 
game, they tell us of disappointing cities which are so much 
more beautiful seen through the rose-coloured glasses of the 
imagination; and by throwing around us a sprinkle of literary 


Jumisterie they reach a captivating effect of poetical nonsense... 


As to the former, they are frankly unbearable. This world of 
ours has been already so profusely and minutely described, 
that the writer who presumes to be able to put something new 
into his temperamental rendering of the city or country he is 
visiting has indeed an excess of self-confidence. The editor of 
an honest newspaper should suppress the columns usually filled 
by travelling correspondents: when a description of some 
country is required, he should send an historian or a geo- 
grapher—or refer the 
reader to the latest 
edition of the Ency- 
clopedia! 
After this preamble 
I need notsay that on 
being asked by my 
Chief to make the 
Grand Tour of 
Roman Britain I 
modestly and hon- 
estly prepared my 
mind for the journey. 
The subject was go- 
ing to be of a high 
interest to the Italian 
readers and scholars, 
more especially as in 
Italy not much has 
recently been written 
on the matter. And 
let me say here with 
a feeling of sincere 
admiration that 
British historians 
and archeologists 
have done a marvel- 
lous work in their re- 
searches and reconstruction of Roman Britain. Scholarly works 
have been written by experts upon every point and subject of 
that section ot English history, when Britain was a.Province of 
the Roman Empire. Those, however, who will be tempted to 
revisit their country with a mental transposition of 2,000 years 
must not be frightened by impervious volumes of too many 
pages. There is a book of slender size but weighty with know- 
ledge, written by R. G. Collingwood, which will supply a 
general survey of Roman Britain, from the Conquest to the 
withdrawal of the Legions nearly four centuries later; and one 
of the many books of rambles through Roman Britain will 
inform the reader what to see on the spot. A pre-acquired 
knowledge will avoid disappointments, and the interest will be 
increased by.a better understanding. You have to remember 
that although the tour will take you round your lovely coun- 
try, with whose landscape and sights and history you are—or 
u think you are—quite at home, it will also require you to 
iook at a Britain of nearly 2,000 years ago. No wonder if the 
cities which you will find on your route are for the most part 


_ in the sacred custody of the soil, and monuments and ruins 


have to be looked at with a reflective mind. The 
_ My journey was done according to a geographical itinerary; 


that is to say, I have taken care not to be guided by the his- 


torical trend of events. After all, Britain did not become 
nised in’a week, nor even in a year. Wars, strenuous and 


Detail—‘Winter’— of a Roman pavement at Chedworth 
, : Photograph: B. C. Clayton 
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leading Italian newspapers, the “Grand Tour’ of the remains left by his forefathers, tells us frankly of the 
impression they make upon him and criticises us for our neglect of their upkeep and display 


long, were still fought in Wales many years after the south- 
east of England had been merged within the framework of the 
Roman Empire. On the other hand, when London was grow- 
ing to a Crvitas Augusta, along the Saxon Shore—the coast 
stretching from the mouth of the Wash to Porchester Castle— 
battles were waged for a long, long time against the Saxon 
raiders, who ultimately had to become the invaders. Again, 
when Queen Boadicea was destroying the cities that the 
Romans had built or romanised—only to meet a dreadful 
fate later on the site where now stands the district of King’s 
Cross in London—other parts of the country were peaceful 
and prosperous—such as Bath or, as it was then called, Aque 
Sulis, a Spa of high fashion and great splendour. This geo- 
graphical itinerary I found more practical and economical from 
every point—a Round Tour, which would, as much as the 
position of. the places would allow, avoid criss-crossing 
the country in a fatiguing and confusing endeavour to 
follow history. 


*x * * 


I started, there- 
fore, from ‘the 
beginning’, and fol- 
lowed round. If the 
outline of your his- 
tory is clear in your 
mind, every fact will 
juxtapose itself in its 
right place in your 
mental picture, even 
if places referring to 
recent events are met 
later on the route; 
and the places which 
you will find in 
between, telling of 
peaceful trade and 
comfortable life, will 
be pleasant pauses 
for rest in the long 
epic of your imagina- 
tive reconstruction. 

The beginning is, 
of course, the village 
of Walmer near Deal, 

where Cesar landed, 
twice, in the years 55 and 54 B.c. The visits of Cxsar were 
nothing more than punitive expeditions intended to make 
the tribes of southern England feel the hand of Rome and 
cease causing the great commander trouble in Gaul; and, 
as Tacitus said, Cesar did not transfer, but pointed to 
his successors the way to Britain. The conquest—we would 
more diplomatically say the occupation—of Britain came 
in the year 43 A.D. with the landing of Aulus Plautius in 
the reign of Claudius. The ‘army of Plautius landed on the 
same coast that had seen the galleys of Cesar one hundred 
years earlier, that is between Dover, Deal and Richborough. 
Some historians will tell you that while on its way to Dover the 
fleet—which had sailed from Boulogne—was guided by a 
meteor towards Southampton; but do not be misled. The 
campaign was planned to start with a dual attack, against 
Colchester on the east, and against Verulam on the left side, 
by way of Canterbury and across the river. It is ludicrous to 
believe that for the sake of a picturesque bit of superstition 
a level-headed Roman General such as Aulus Plautius proved 
to be would make so gross a strategical and geographical 
mistake. 

From Deal I zigzagged pleasantly round Sandwich, Rich- 
borough and Dover. The excavations at Richborough are of 
the highest interest, a3 they have revealed the superstructures 
of the subsequent periods, when the fort became the naval 
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Amphitheatre at Caerleon 
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base of the fleet patrolling the Saxon shore. At Dover Castle 
One can see the remains of the Great Pharos whose light was 
visible from Boulogne, witnessing to all ships that the Channel 
was now under the Roman flag; and so on to Lympne and the 
fort of Pevensey, and the beautiful Roman Villa of Bignor. 

Silchester, near Reading, and Chichester may be left out. 
There are no ruins to be seen, and all we know is told by the 
archeologists in their books; and what is in the local museums 
may be better appreciated in the larger and more complete 
collections of the British and London Museums. Again, I 
would, from my experience, suggest that the tourist be not 
induced to make long detours from his main route for the 
purpose of seeing more walls or the ruins of another villa. The 
Roman villas, which were the delightful dwellings of the 
British farmers of so many centuries ago, are most interesting 
specimens of a civilisation where comfort and cleanliness hai 
a standard totally unknown to the Elizabethan age; of a civii- 
sation that provided-every house with palatial baths, com pa-ed 
with which the accommodation boasted by our modern | oase- 
builders seems indeed very modest. But when you know that 
the five hundred villas, of which traces have been found in 
Britain, belonged to two main types—the corridor type and 
the more luxurious courtyard type—and when you have seen 
examples of each (Bignor, Chedworth, Newport), the attrac- 
tion of a few badly preserved ruins or a fragment of mosaic 
pavement are not worth the trouble. 

The road across the impressive Salisbury Plain will remind 
you of the straight roads that the Romans used to build for 
the chariots whose wheel-tracks had the same gauge as the 
modern railways; and on to Bath on whose beauties and glories 
there is no need to dwell here. But, if you can spare the time, 
before you go on to Wales do turn towards Glastonbury and 
pay a visit to the place where King Arthur sleeps. He was the 
Knight ofall chivalry, and he was also the last Briton Prince who 


dugoutcomplete 
at Housesteads 
and Chesters. 
But the Wall, 
that climbs 
to the top of 
the mountains 
and disappears 
through the 
copes to reap- 
pear again over 
the crest of an- 
other hill, is a 
sight that tells of 
an epic whose 
memory the de- 
structive forces 
of Nature cannot 
efface. 


Of the Anton- 
ine Wall at Edin- 
burgh nothing 
remains. Turn- 
ing southward, 
therefore, my 
stages have been 
York, where, 
when it was 
called Eboracum, 
several Em- 


perors chose to - 


die; Lincoln, 
whose Newport 
Arch is not so 


Granary at Housesteads Camp, discovered in 1931 : 
Wwe - Photograph? Ti:R. Fenwick - 
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defended the civilisation of Rome and the 
faith of Christ; and when Britain needs him 
‘he will rise again and shake the dust from 
his mighty form and fight once more for his 
Country and his Saviour’. 

Caerwent, Caerleon, the Camp of Brecon; 
and then Wroxeter near Shrewsbury; Carlisle 
and the Hadrian Wall. The journey from 
Carlisle to Newcastle-on-Tyne will remain 
uneffaced in my mind, for the tranquillity of 
the landscape and the impressiveness of the 
glorious ruins. Hadrian’s Wall speaks of the 
might that was Rome; and from Housesteads 
uninterrupted for six miles there still remains 
the Great Wall that stretched across’ North- 
umberland and Cumberland, from the mouth 
of the Tyne to the Solway Firth, 73 miles 
long, from sea to sea. At every mile the Wall 
was protected by a fort;and two have been 
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Roman tombstone at Hexham Abbey 
Photograph: B. C. Claytcn 


very impressive; and after paying my re- 
spects to the famous pavement of Leicester 
—through a shop of ‘Corsets and Brassiéres’, 
if you please!—I made an unregretted detour 
to Yarmouth, where ruins of the forts can 
be seen at Burgh Castle; Colchester, where 
Claudius rode in triumph, with elephants, 
to taste the oysters, and erected to himself a 
splendid temple that Boadicea destroyed— 
how terrible indeed she must have been, 
the Queen who wore a torque of gold ‘round 
her throat, and her bosom closed tightly in 
a bodice of crimson cloth, her flaxen hair 
flowing over her shoulders while she rode. in 
her scythed chariot! Verulam, which all: 
Londoners think they know and nobody has 
ever really visited; then:I closed the tour in 


»London. My submission that Londinium 


should be left to the concluding. stage is 


nae 
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Hadrian’ s Wall at ‘Hotbank Crag, looking east. The wall rises here to a height of over 1,000 ft. bar e sea level 
Photograph: 


that, firstly; there is nothing to see (apart from the baths in 
the: Strand, which we pass°by. day.after day, like most monu- 
ments and things of beauty that are under our very noses); 
and, secondly, because the abundant relics brought together 
in the British. and: the. London Museums from all over 
Britain will help in summing-up memories of the tour. Besides, 
London.-was‘still a-prosperous'city-when most of the eastern 
coast: had- already fallen into barbarian hands; and some say 
that it-was to\London thatthe reply of Honorius was addressed: 
‘Britain must now-look-after herself. . . .’ Rome .could’-look 
after her no Cilia never more. 
* * 

Has the journey been worth doing?-The pleasure you find in 
travels is, like all things human, subject to the laws of rela- 
tivity. Many péople who contemplate the battlefield from the 
mound of Waterloo wonder how the view could rouse in Victor 
Hugo such a poetical tempest; and it was Dr. Johnson who 
said that the joy of taking a journey is in the knowledge.that 


at the end of it you will return to London. I must honestly. 


confess that the tour has been often the source of deep ‘dis- 
appointment. All who have had experience of archzological 
excavations in many lands haye learnt to see more with the, 
imagination than with the eyes. Yet one has to say that the 
condition of the Roman ruins in Britain is in many. instances 
appalling. 
- . Oneexample will suffice: you journey all the way to Caerwent 
in Wales, or even further to the Camp of Y Gaer near Brecon, 
and you find—nothing. The archzologists have dug; found the 
ruins, drawn sketches and plans, catalogued every item; and 
then they have covered all in again! You walk across a field, 
and are told that underneath lies the Roman Camp, complete 


with its ‘officers’ quarters and barracks and granaries and 


temple and all that was in a Camp. On your return to the land- 
lord s house, you are shown the thousand-page book in which 


T. R. Fenwick 


the archeologists have expatiated on their laborious task. At 
Caerwent the good farmer, who collects your sixperices and 
shows you round, apologetically explains that what looks like 
a Chicken-run is the ruin of the only circular temple known in 
Britain; and tells you that underneath the farmyard is the 
Basilica. . . . And where ruins have been left uncovered, one 
wonders whether it would not have been better to entrust 
them again to the safe keeping of the soil, rather than allow 
them to perish for want of proper care,: 

I have no quarrel with the way in which the excavations 
have been’ done. British historians and archeologists have 
accomplished invaluable work: but, as a young archzologist 
whom I met in the course of my visits put it in a nutshell: 
“We have no money to do our work, and when somehow it has 
been done, we still have no money to keep the ruins up’. I have 
been told of the Act of Parliament which ‘forbids—Deus 
avertat!—any interference of the State in the digging out or 
the preservation of ancient monuments. If you want to exca- 
vate you may, and at your own expense; after, if you will pre- 
sent the excavated site to.the State, the Office of Works will 
collect the shillings and ‘sell the tourists some picture-cards— 
for as long as the ruins will keep together. One feels prompted 
to say that if it were not for the books written by the archzo- 
logists, the Roman history of Britain might never have existed. 
Considering the outcry that in the name of civilisation pours 
rivers of ink in the Press whenever the birds of a remote. island 
seem. to suffer from a shortage. of purified air, one wonders 
whether in the.name of the ‘same civilisation the State—or 
shall we-say the Country?—could not:show a more universal 


- respect for the monunients of its-own: history,., For, after all, 


monuments and ruins are the primary elements that go to the 
writing of history: and while we are all so keen on:learning the 
history of all other lands and nations, why not endeavour to 
preserve and know better the history of one’s own country? 
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For Farmers Only’ 


N Saturday last the registration lists for voting 

on the Milk Marketing Scheme were finally 

closed. By September 2 all dairy farmers in Eng- 

land and Wales who have registered will have 

voted on the Scheme which, if the poll goes in its favour, 
will come into force later in the autumn. It is really a 
miniature General Election; and broadcasting has perform- 
ed something of the same function with regard to it as it 
does at a real General Election: The questions -at issue 
have been expounded at the microphone in a series of talks 
such as those by Professor A. W. Ashby and Mr. Baxter, 
and also discussed by representatives of parties. affected 
—the producer, the distributor, the consumer—who 
last week put their points of view before the Minister of 
Agriculture. The time:and space given to these talks and 
discussions on the Milk Scheme, and to those earlier in 
the year on the Pigs Marketing Scheme, are fully justified 
by the importance of the issues. The new system of tariffs, 
quotas, Trade Agreements and Marketing Acts is likely to 
change English agriculture more than has any Govern- 
ment action since the Repeal of the Corn Laws. It seems 
essential that the B.B.C. should do what it can to help the 
individual farmer adapt himself to these new conditions. 
It is not always, however, easy to know how precisely 
broadcasting can be of most use to him: and during the. 
last year a continuous effort has been made to find out 
what farmers really want in this direction. Last autumn a 
list of questions was circulated asking farmers whether 
they listened to the talks, whether they ever acted on 
advice given in talks, whether they liked to hear experts 
on new findings of research, producers on marketing pro- 
blems, successful farmers on their own experience, etc. 
Replies to these questions came from farmers all over the 
country. Further direct contact has since been established 
this summer, in a particularly friendly and informal way, at 
the Bath and West, where the B.B,C. had a stand (in which 
Major Elliot took a great interest), and its representatives 
were able to meet farmers and discuss. broadcasting 
with:them. The B.B.C. was also represented.at the Royal 
Agricultural Show at. Derby. As a‘ result-of these con- 
tacts, and of correspondence and eriticism from farmers, 


those An ei for arranging the talks have been able to’ 
Saas etty good general idea ‘of what is wanted. What: 
k ers who listen like above all ‘is to héar a ‘successful’ 
farmer on his own experiences and results.’ They like to” 


- damaged if he were forced to desert his business for hits 


“ 


hear pioneers who are trying out some new foodstuff of _ 
machinery; people in the same line as themselves i in differs 


ent parts of the country, that they may compare ‘condi- 
tions and prices; farmers who have been abroad ta study 
foreign methods. And so, acting on this knowledge, the’ 
B.B.C. has in the last few months arranged talks by milk 
producers from the South of England and the North; by a: 
farmer in the Home Counties who turned his large arable 
farm over to livestock and made a financial success of it; by 
a Norfolk stock breeder;.by a pig-farmer who had lately 
made a tour of Denmark, and by a sheep-farmer who had 
made a study of new German methods of feeding ewes. 

And as an interesting by-product, the cookery talks for 


housewives have been planned to fit in with the general’ 


trend of the agricultural talks. Thus while earlier in the 
year farmers were discussing how the Pigs Marketing 
Scheme would increase and improve the home output of 
bacon, housewives were having a series of talks on differ- 
ent methods of cooking bacon; and another series for them 
on milk and potato recipes has been planned to coincide 
with the final putting into effect of the Milk Scheme and 
the introduction of the Potato Scheme. 

Judging from the preferences expressed by farmers, and 
the efforts that have been made to meet them, it seems as 
if the most valuable function broadcasting can perform 
for farming is to act as a medium for circulating opinions. 
Direct instruction is definitely not its business—for one 
thing, direct instruction does not often make a good talk. 
Technical information can be got much more satisfactorily 
from County Agricultural Organisers than from the micro- 
phone. But what broadcasting is admirably fitted for is to” 


circulate the opinions held on the facts of farming, and the — 


fruits of the practice based on the opinions. The farmer’s 
life is normally a fairly isolated one: it may be difficult for 
him to get that direct contact with people engaged in the 
same business in other districts that would be of practical 
advantage to him; or any immediate first-hand knowledge 
of research work affecting his own methods. Broadcasting 
can evidently do something to correct this isolation and. 
this time-lag, by making the experiences of men in all 
branches of farming and agricultural research available to 


all who care to listen. This will be the method of the talks — 


in the autumn, ‘For Farmers Only’, when Mr. Morgan 
will often bring farmers and agricultural: researeh workers 
to. the microphone, to interrogate them for the benefit of 
his listeners. After all, it is really a question not of teaching 


but of making communication easier: and the whole aim — 


of the talks was perfectly summed up by Major Elliot when 
he said, ‘As I cannot come and lean over your gate, and 
talk to you, the next best thing is the microphone’. 


Week by Week 


ERVICE upon a jury is one of the few positive acts 
which the state can demand of any individual who— 
with certain other qualifications—enjoys full rights of, 
citizenship. That such a service may prove not only 
onerous but almost overwhelming has been brought rather for- 
cibly to the notice of the public during the recent ‘Fire-Raising 
Case’ at the Old Bailey, where, for more than six weeks, the 


jurors listened to involved evidence by a very large number Grease 
witnesses. Mr. Justice Humphreys himself made reference in 
his summing-up to the ‘real hardship’ which might be caused * | 


to jurors taking part in such trials. ‘It is no light » he said, 
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‘to ask of twelve citizens that, without reward, without even, 


being paid their out-of-pocket expenses, they ‘should be de- % 


tached from their ordinary avocations for such a period’. An 


obvious case which comes to mind is that of the proprietor ofa = 


small one-man shop, whose livelihood might be 


weeks. But apart from such personal discomfort and’ Joss to: 
jurors, it is doubtful whether justice can be pro i 


rly. achieved ie 
in cases Where laymen, unused to the practices 0 ae oe 


_ 


have to listen-to conflicting evidence for such a Jong period of 
__ time. Mr. Justice Humphreys went on to say that ‘it is one of 
the advantages of trial by jury that the jury should observe the’ 
_ demeanour of witnesses and form their own opinion of them, 
apart from what they may say’. Remarking that it was too 
much to expect the jury to remember the demeanour of a 
witness who gave evidence six weeks ago, he added, ‘If Inow 
met'the first witness in the case, I might fail to recognise him’. 
The difficulty might be met by giving the Judge discretion to 
dispense with a jury in appropriate circumstances, with a right 
of appeal against such a decision on his part. Or, for such 
Cases, a new type of professional juror might be created, of a 
kind not unknown to continental jurisprudence. If the panel 
from which these professional jurors were drawn was suffi- 
___ ciently large, there could be little fear of corruption or unfair- 
& ness: and where there are a large number of defendants in- 
E volved: this might achieve a better result than the method 
r which has been suggested of trying them in separate groups, 
with two or three juries sharing the labour of the trial, as the 
evidence tendered in regard to one group might have a bearing 
on another. 


2 « 


* x * 


The Fourth International Congress for Modern Architecture 
has just finished sailing across the Mediterranean and visiting 
the Parthenon and all Athens’ newest factories (the Athenians 
‘are very proud of their modern architecture); and members of 
MARS, the British delegation, are home again with a good 
crop of stories about Le Corbusier’s hand-rolled cigarettes 
: and Fascist tendencies. There were over a hundred delegates 
altogether-on S.S. Patris II, from sixteen countries. Bri- 
tain. was represented for the first time; Russia was not repre- 
sented at all this year. (There were rumours that the U.S.S.R., 
having noticed how capitalist countries are taking up function- 
alism, is now veering back to the traditional Russian style and 
_ digging out pre-Revolution architects for the purpose.) The 
subject before the Congress was ‘The Functional Town’—the 
basis for discussion being provided by huge maps of thirty 
Cities, some of them a hundred square feet, all of them costing 
I hundreds of hours of unpaid labour. To make comparison easy 
common scales and models were adopted and international 
symbols were.used instead of print—e.g., a standard figure of a 
man with a bowler hat represented outlying dormitory areas. 
The Congress was emphatically not trying to formulate a 
solution for the muddles of our cities; but to give town-plan- 
ners the scientific data that is absolutely essential to ordered 
, progress. The analysis of existing conditions in these thirty 
’ cities which the maps reveal will be published within the next 
six months or so: when there will no longer be any excuse for 
the thirty in question—or indeed for any city of the same 
general type as one of the thirty—to shirk the business of re- 
planning themselves. Each map is not only useful to its own 
city: the value of having thirty is that comparative data will 
be available, and facts revealed by the map of one may be of 
assistance in considering the problems of another. The discus- 
sions generally revealed two political trends, and three distinct 
~ _ groupings among the delegates. First, the logical and doctri- 
naire Latins. Second, the Central Europeans (but the best 
architects now working in Germany were unfortunately not 
* able to come)—apt to mix mysticism and philosophy with 
_ their architecture. Third, the hard-headed Scandinavians— 
with whom-the British delegates had perhaps most in common 
i. —full of practical suggestions and always anxious to avoid 
_ political undercurrents and get down to bricks and mortar, with 
‘ a minimum of fuss. The outstanding personality among them 
was the Finnish architect Aalto—who indeed was also the great 
man of the whole Congress, 
. 7 * 


* * 


~ Biographers in search of a style are earnestly recommended 
to give careful study to the latest series of postcards issued 
by the National Portrait Gallery which bear miniature 
biographies on their backs. Of course the best thing of all 
might have been to engage Mr. E. C. Bentley to supply each 
notability with four rhyming lines remarkable for their his- 
__ torical accuracy no less than their convincing portraiture, after 
the pattern of those in which he celebrates Homer, George III 
and Sir Christopher Wren. But apart from that, the Trustees 
_ have done very well to secure such competent biographers 
as Virginia Woolf for George Eliot, Edmund Blunden for 
Hunt, and Lord Crawford for Hogarth. The prob- 
set them was to write a biography in something under 
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a hundred words. Some of the biographers, anxious to put in 


all the facts, boldly adopted the telegraphic style and by — 


eliminating particles and predicates got a surprising amouat 
of births, deaths, marriages and actions within their narrow 
compass. Others, aiming to give the general flavour of their 
subject, omitted all-facts and concentrated on a general im- 
pression—as Sir Charles Holmes, in his brief essay on 
Matthew Arnold: ‘To his own’age the formidable high-priest 
of reason and culture; to ours, the most wistful and intimate 
of Victorian poets’, But one writer, Mr.’Romney Sedgwick, 
has surely set the pattern of the miniature biography by his 
adroit combination of fact and flavour enclosed within one or 
two perfect sentences. Here is his Frederick, Prince of Wales: 
‘Eldest son of George II; father of George III; now chiefly 
remembered as Fred, who was alive and is dead. His pictures 
are said to give a very exact representation of his character’. 
And here is Frederick’s Augusta: ‘Wife of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, and mother of George III, she is described on good 
authority as a woman of moderate intelligence with much 
natural dissimulation, a civil address, an assenting conversa- 
tion, and few ideas of her own’. Mr. G. M. Young exercises 
the same method on Gibbon: ‘His temporary conversion at 
16, his one love affair at 21, his experiences as a Militia 
Officer and M.P. for Liskeard and Lymington, were episodes 
in a life consecrated to learning and style’. A course of minia- 
ture biographies would certainly cure the three-volume 
biographer of his verbosity, and the cheap and chatty of his 
irrelevant familiarity. 
* * * 


Our Scottish correspondent writes: The Mod, which is to 
Scottish Gaeldom what the Eisteddfod is to Wales, opens in 
Glasgow next month, The choice of meeting-place is unfor- 
tunate from some points of view. One of the smaller Highland 
towns, such as Fort William or Dingwall, frames the annual 


festival perfectly, and when the contests are in progress. 


in such places, the enthusiasm generated is remarkable in 
volume and concentration. But while there is bound to be some 
dispersion of interest in the city by Clydeside, there is the 
huge population of Highland immigrants to draw upon. 
Entries for this year’s competitions certainly promise success; 
they number 1,335 as against the 786 put forward when the 
Mod was last convened in Glasgow in 1921. It would be 
pleasant to be able to draw from the comparison a conclusion 
that it represents an. improvement in Highland conditions 
generally, but this is one of those cases in which the figures 
lie abominably. It is not unfair to say that the Mod-flourishes 
mainly on the enthusiasm of the Celt in exile. As his Lowland 
cousin’ can achieve miracles of abandonment to patriotic 
sentiment while governing the remoter parts of the Empire, 
so can the Gael in Glasgow or London sigh most movingly 
for the lone sheiling he once saw fit to desert. It is only fair to 
say that the aims of An Comunn Gaidhealach, the body that 
promotes the Mod, are purely cultural, and it is correct to 
say that its efforts in the direction of fostering the study of the 
Gaelic tongue and Celtic minstrelsy have been wonderfully 
successful. But it is an empty. success; it is only creating a 
museum. There remain always the facts that every Census 
shows a tragic decline of the resident Highland population, 
and that the plight of the crofters and the fishermen grows 
almost daily worse. The crofter-fisherman was,the backbone 
of Gaeldom in Scotland, but a variety of forces—including 
the predatory steam-drifter and the shooting tenant— 
have driven him away or into.a sort of static melancholy, in 
which he is maintained by a Department of the Scottish 
Office which lacks the funds and (one fears) the imagination 
to tackle the large problem on the large scale. Something 
may come of the Secretary of State’s recent tour of the 
Hebrides, when it was forcefully suggested to him that the 
foreign trawler, operating illegally within the statutory 
limits, ,so disturbs the spawning grounds and ruins the 
inshore fishing that he is a prime cause of Highland depopula- 
tion, It is thus that the gaiety of the Mod mocks the tragedy 
of those Highlanders who have to live in the Highlands; and it 
would be a good thing if the exponents of the Gaelic culture 
would cease occasionally to sing their beautiful songs and 
devote, let us say, five minutes out of each night-long cesidh 
to some hard thinking about .the actual situation in the 
regions from which the minstrelsy sprang originally, and 
from.which, unless something constructive is done, songs 
will never come again. 
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“HE Promenade season invites~ consideration of the 

general question of popular concerts, to my mind 

_ most necessary and desirable institutions of. which 

= we could well do- with a more plentiful supply in 
Bnolasid: 


There is no necessity to emphasise the fact that the Prsmay 
are an extremely important feature in the life of musical 
London. Some people, however, do not fully realise that they 
are in some ways unique; no great city can show quite the 
same kind of concerts run on quite the same lines. The range 
of music covered in them is enormous and they have admit- 
tedly been the principal means of initiating thousands of 
persons to the delights of real music. Owing to absence from 
England I have not, in fact, attended the ‘Proms’ for several 
years, and am therefore unable to say exactly how good the 
standard of performance is. Presumably it varies considerably, 
but from. my own recollections in the past and from what 
people tell me in the present I should say there was no con- 
ceivable doubt that it is at least adequate. London, therefore, 
is very fortunate in its popular concerts so far as they go. In 
my view, however, they do not go far enough; and, while 
London is well served, the rest of England, with the exception 
of a few seaside resorts, possesses little or nothing of the kind. 

What exactly is the real importance of popular concerts? 
Do they serve any genuine purpose when there is a quantity of 
symphony concerts so large as is the case today in London? 
I think they do, and that their importance is considerable. 

The function of the symphony concert is to give absolutely 
first-class performances of established works, to introduce the 
most important novelties of recent date, to enable audi- 
ences to hear the most famous soloists. If these objects are to 
be properly fulfilled the prices of admission must necessarily 
be high. There is also a definite limit to the number of such 
‘concerts that can profitably be given, so that much of the 
repertory, both old and new, must perforce be omitted. 
Further, the psychological attitude of the audience is, quite 
rightly, entirely different, and the audience itself is, or at any 
rate should be, possessed of larger musical experience. 

Now the function of the popular concert is quite another. 
It should be a more casual affair altogether, where people 
assemble to hear music in general rather than any piece of 
music in particular. That is to say, it should cater for the 
ordinary man or woman who ‘wants to go and hear some 
music’ rather than for the trained listener who wishes to hear 
a specified work, to compare the interpretations of two differ- 
ent artists, and so on. Since prices must necessarily remain 
low there can be no question of great virtwosi, and, in view of 
the high costs of rehearsal, it cannot be expected that many 
works will receive performances of the first-class. The supreme 
advantage of the popular concert is that it enables a-great many 
people to hear a great deal of music adequately performed, 
and thus puts them in a position to decide for themselves 
which of this music is to their taste and-should be pursued 
further in the higher flights of symphony concerts or private 
recitals. 

We music critics are always in danger of forgetting that 


comparatively little music is stale to the public at large. We, . 


who go to concert after concert, and hear this or that symphony 
repeated over and over again during the season are in a totally 
different position from the ordinary listener who can only 
afford to patronise a limited amount of concerts and has 
probably heard the same symphony once or, at the most; 
twice. We forget, moreover, that there is always a considerable 
number of young persons coming in to music to whom every- 
thing is comparatively new. Incredible though it may appear, 
it is still possible for somebody to hear Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony for the first time. Perhaps the main function of 
popular concerts is to keep continuously in the repertory works 


_ ‘that have become hackneyed to the more eet aye sche eons 


of the symphony concert. — 
_.. Their next function is to-make the approach to, music. easy 
-and attractive, indispensable. factors in. this respect being 
regularity and Becneness! In both these matters the ‘Proms’ 
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By FRANCIS TOYE 


educational films in the United States. In the Cinema Quarterly 


_ Film. Both periodicals are well illustrated and coritain reviews — 


could scarcely be Rae ots upon, but I have always felt that Se 
there is room for popular concerts on what may be termed a 
rather lower plane than the ‘Proms’. By this Ido not 
mean that the music performed should necessarily beofamore _ 
popular order. I do think, however, that there would be S, 
great demand for concerts even more informal in style. - 

When I was a young man in Paris there were some delightfal 4 
concerts. of just the kind I have-in mind called the Concert _ 
Rouge and the Concert Touche. We used to pay a franc or two 
which secured not only admission but a glass of beer, a cup | of — = 
coffee or a few cérises a l’eau de vie. The orchestra was quite — 
small, certainly not more than twenty, but the players were 
good, and the programmes were very varied and interesting. : 
Sometimes there was chamber music; and occasionallya feature 
was made. of the works-of some composer or other, usually 
with a. slightly augmented orchestra. The Beer-Garden in 
Germany performed much the same function except that one — 
had too often to be content with a military band. In England 
the nearest approach to anything of the kind was the series of 
concerts given by Dan Godfrey and his orchestra at the old 
Winter Gardens at Bournemouth, where the conditions were ~ 
less pleasant but the orchestra was better. I have repeatedly — 
emphasised and take the opportunity to emphasise again the 
debt of gratitude I owe to these concerts. They enabled me to ic 
hear good works by minor composers and minor works by — 
great composers which scarcely, if ever,figureinthe repertory 
of our London concerts. They also afforded the best possible t 
opportunity for composers and artists to gain experience of 
contact with the public. Above all they were wholly natural, - 
untinged by snobbishness of any kind. 

It has always seemed to me odd that nothing of the kind_ 
has been attempted in London. I suppose it is too much to 
hope that any concerts on the French or German lines should 
ever materialise here. Our pundits seem invariably to proceed 
on the assumption that if a man can drink beer in comfort he 
will sooner or later get drunk, and that a man and woman 
sitting together_at a small table provide a direct invitation to 
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- disorderly behaviour. Nevertheless something ofthe kindmight 


4 
be attempted, and it would be most desirable from the musical 
point of view. There has always been in England a remarkably 
wide gap between serious music and popular music. The 
popular concert of the kind I have in mind would be the best = 
possible agency for bridging this gap and making a larger a. 
section of the public realise that there is nothing forbidding, 4 
nothing of extraordinary difficulty, in the approach to true — 


music of every kind..In the process of acquiring familiarity “A 
with any art the proper place to begin i Shes. eee beg ne) : 
Tro periodicals which those who are interested in new tng 


developments inthe. world of the cinema should not miss any 
reading are Sight and Sound (1s.) and Cinema Quarterly (2s... 
The summer numbers of both these quarterlies are now avail- 
able and contain stimulating articles. ‘Thus in Sight and Sound 
Sir D’Arcy Power gives an account of the use of films in surgery, 

and Mr. J. Wale Smith describes experiments with their use in 
vocational guidance of children leaving school; while Mr. G. W: 

Hoke, formerly editor of Eastman Teaching Films, writes on 


the ‘principal features are articles by John Grierson on the 
E.M.B. Film Unit, and by Herbert Read on the Poet and the 


of current films of documentary, artistic or educational value. — 
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Two caricatures by Hogarth 


The Rake in a Debtors’ Prison 


Gin Lane 


The Old DMasters of (aricature 


Hogarth, Gillray and Daumier 
By LOW 


Lhe second of Low’s articles on caricature: the last, on ‘Caricature as a Social Force’, will deal with some contemporary 
uses of the art 


HE ideal of moral rectitude which inspired the carica- 
turists of the Middle Ages still hung about Hogarth 
when he founded the first indigenous school of English 
pictorial satire with his sets of Moral Engravings. ‘It 
was his business to arrest the thoughtless in their hasty steps to 
evil—to confirm the pru- 
dent in their steady 
march towards good’, 
says his commentator, 
discussing ‘The Rake’s 
Progress,’ ‘The Harlot’s 
Progress,’ and ‘Marriage 
a la Mode.’ 
’ In these works virtue 
triumphs over vice with 


He seed «Woman a 


tony, the Good Man 
always finishing’ up as 
Lord Mayogs of London, 
the Bad Man always be- 
ing publicly hanged at 
Tyburn. Hogarth rarely 
touched upon politics, 
though a feeling of snob- 
bish conservatism and 
a Rule- Britannia - and - 
Damn-the-French tone 
which peeped out of 
his work from time to 
time earned an admiring 
tribute from the then 
Prime Minister. Wickedness in general was his line. The two 
plates ‘Gin Lane’ and ‘Beer Street’ exhibit his robust style; the 
first indicting the curse of Gin, the second applauding the 
blessing of Beer; the one heaped up with dreadful misery, 
the other with (to the sophisticated eye of 1933) equally 
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Sin, Death and the Devil 


A caricature which incensed Queen Charlotte, In this parody of Milton’s epic, inspired by 
Royal interference in a delicate political crisis, Gillray depicts Her Majesty as ‘Sin’ 


From ‘The Works of James Gillray, the Caricaturist’, ed. by Thomas Wright (Chatto and Windus) 


dreadful happiness. ‘These prints are calculated to reform 
some reigning vices’, announced the advertisement. And 
HOW! Hogarth’s was not the art of the rapier, but of the tank. 

‘Satire is the censure of wickedness and folly’. For great sa- 
tire not only a competent scold is needed, but also wickedness 
and folly. In the latter 
half of the eighteenth 
century came Géillray, 
England’s greatest cari- 
caturist and the father of 
all modern schools of 
caricature. The excesses 
of the Royal House, 
political and _ social 
abuses, and the disposi- 
tion of society to gamb- 
-ling, drunkenness and 
sexual promiscuity in- 
vited his reprobation 

. England became 
known as the Home of 
Caricature. 

If you go to buy Gill- 
ray’s works in the old 
bookshops you will find 
them thoughtfully pub- 
lished in two folios, one 
thick folio containing 
perfectly proper carica- 
tures which can be left 
about in public, and 
one thin folio containing rather indecent caricatures, which 
certainly cannot. Giliray was coarse at times. Unlike his con- 
temporaries, however, his coarseness was calculated and 
pointed.’ He drew Mr: Pitt as‘ (literally). the Bottomless. Pitt 
‘explaining away a Fundamental Deficiency at the Treasury’; 
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when, dealing with an abuse of political influence, he — 
drew an analogy from ‘Sin, Death and the Devil’, in Milton’s 
immortal epic, and ‘caricatured the Queen as Sin.’ Hex 


moved by the undue sympathy of 
Mr. Fox towards the sans-culottes 
of Paris, he habitually drew him 
without any trousers 
on. This is vulgarity— 
but not silliness 
Gillray rarely at- 
tempted — generalised 
moralisings upon the 
elephantine scale of 
Hogarth, for he saw 


at the back of the 
movements and ten- 


dencies of society the 
responsible individuals 
who aptly symbolised them. He specialised in por- 
traiture and evolved an excellent technique in 
penetrating personality. (Regarded with the eye of 
1933 few of the Old Masters of Caricature deserve 
a job in Fleet Street today on account of their 
draughtsmanship. They—including  Hogarth— 
were a pretty dull lot. But Gillray’s drawings still 
retain a_ freshness 
and liveliness.) More 
important, he was 
absolutely fearless 
and _ independent, 
the force of his ex- 
pression uncurbed 
by respect for those 
in high places. He 
used the licence 
earned by his talents 
in spring - cleaning 
the morals of the 
Royal family as 
drastically as those 
of the aristocracy 


Reeses: 


‘Their Majesties’, by Gillray 


The pet subjects of Gillray’s time—Pitt, Fox, Sheridan and Dundas— 
depicted as clouding the issues for one another 


*o.9 
ae 


Majesty was. much 
incensed. 

It may be said 
roughly that Napo- 
leon Bonaparte and 

- Gillray arrived at 
their highest point 
together. The 
French threat of in- 
vasion to England 
gave to the carica- 
turist’s works | the 
special animus of a 
prejudice inspired 
by the common fear. 


ee. ll 


and the politicians. 
His Majesty’s mean- 
ness, his Royal 
Highness’ unofficial 
honeymoons, were 
given due attention. 


The Union Club—Gillray’ s World 


He dealt faithfully 
and meticulously 
with the doings of 
‘Boney the Butcher’, - 
who appeared in a 


variety of unflatter- 
One of Gillray’s best-known caricatures, showing the famous people of his time celebrating the establishment P ° 7 
of the Union Club, commemorating the Union with Ireland. The Prince of Wales has slipped from his ing images—a titbit 


chairman’s seat under the table among a heap of ‘his slain’. Dukes, ‘sportsmen’ and politicians wave ‘loyal 


Perhaps his boldness 


reached its apex 


— Sr “Ts 
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toasts’ or go down bottle in hand 


The Handwriting on the Wall 


Caricature py ae against Napoleon. The portrait of Josephine was much’ fesente 


Illustrations from ‘The Works of James Gillray the Caricaturist’ 


for Beelzebub’s sup- 
per, a baby-eating 
cannibal, a fox, a mongrel, and so on. ‘We 
owe to Gillray’s universal language of pic- va 
ture . . . much of that returning spirit of 
loyalty which ultimately preserved the 
country from invasion’, wrote an historian. 
The Battle of Waterloo was not won 
exclusively on the playing-fields of 
Eton. 

But, although under the influence of war 
spirit he grew the orthodox one-eyed pas- 
sion against ‘the foe’, Gillray did not for- ~ 
get to remain the critic, not the servant, of 
authority. Pitt, Fox, Canning and Burke 
and the other national leaders werelam- - 
pooned when occasion demanded.. For 
twenty years he exercised considerable . 
influence on public opinion ‘partially guid- 
ing, partially forming and generally reflect- é 
ing the convictions of the many’, ee 

No doubt the influence of Gillray’ s bit: 
enaganee ee the evils of his time hastened 


caricature was wide. It bore fruit O. 
precise, a pear—in France in. 1830. , 
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excellent illustration of the force of concentrated caricature 
is provided by Philipon’s ‘phalynx of sharpshooters’, an 
association of talent and purpose which for subversive artistry 
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that Paris got its. dessert. 
The Royal Pear was shown 
on his throne attended by 
a court of. pears. Father 
Pear was shown at home 
surrounded by his little 
pips. The pear became a 
definitely subversive sym- 
bol. The authorities distri- 
buted terms of imprison- 
ment and fines, seized 
issues, and at last, 
swamped, hurriedly im- 
provised certain decrees 
curtailing the liberty of 
the Press and shut up La 


Ci-devant occupations 


A famous Gillray caricature which maddened Napoleon. It represents (as a fact) 
that Madame Tallien and the Empress Josephine danced 


has not been equal- 
led. We read of 
whole companies of 
caricaturists co- 
operating in the 
production of leaflets 
for influencing pub- 
lic opinion before 
the -French Revo- 
lution, . They suf- 
fered the mortifica- 
tion of anonymity. 
Forty odd years later 
Philipon, a Republi- 
can politician, pub- 
licist, — caricaturist, 
editor, and with a 
remarkable . _ talent 
for discovering good 
caricaturists, carried 
on openly in his 
journals La Carica- 
ture and Le Chari- 
vari, a brilliant and 
daring campaign for the ‘sack’ of King Louis 
Philippe. 

_ Philipon, toying with a pear one day at 
lunch, discovered, with the aid of a fruit 
knife; a résemblance to the ‘face of Louis. 
The pear—a fruit which has an unflattering 
significance among the French, where to call 
a man a ‘pear’ is to call him a ‘mug’ a 
‘fathead’ or a ‘flat’-—went into La Caricature 


where it became a standing dish. When hailed — 


before the Paris Court of Assizes to explain 
this suspected treason, Philipon drew in his 
defence a set of four heads showing the 
progressive evolution of the Royal counten- 
ance into a pear, apparently to demonstrate 
the inevitability of the conclusion and to prove 
that not he but Nature was the guilty party. 
‘If you insist that the pears I draw are not 
like the King, and then you punish me’, 
contended Philipon, ‘then you must punish 
also eyeryone who publishes pictures of 
pears: A singular liberty of the Press, Mes- 
» Sar ” ’' The court, dazed by this logic, 
six months. and declared © pears 


the ine menu: 


naked before Barras 
From “The Works of Fames Gillray’ 


Caricature. But Louis, 


But Philipon saw to it~’ 
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Napoleon in his coronation robes 


From ‘The Works of James Gillray’ 


when a little later he gloomily surveyed the ruins of his 


‘Enfoncé, Lafayette!’ 


Daumier’ s famous caricature of Louis Philippe at the funeral of Lafayette 
From ‘Daumier’ by Raymond Escholier (Librairie Floury, Paris) 


“We are all honest men; let us embrace one another!’ 
Caricature by Daumier against: Louis Philippe and his litical friends, They demonstrate their honesty 


by picking one anothet’s pockets ° 
ER Front ‘Daumier and Gav 


majesty, to the undermining of which the Philipon sappers 
had contributed so much, must have reflected that satire had 


the final victory. 
Daumier, Travieés, 
Grandville and 
others shared the 
Pear campaign be- 
tween them, ‘but 
of all Philipon’s 
discoveries Daumier 
was the greatest. 
Born in 1808, a time 
of excitement and 
passion, he brought 
a surprising vivacity 
and strength to his 
art which, however, 
did not fully mature 
until he had been 
given six months 
in gaol. His ‘En- 
foncé, Lafayette’, 
a big lithograph in 
La Caricature re- 
presenting Louis 
Philippe at the 
funeral of the 


varni’,ed, by Charles Holme (S Studio} 


Philipon’ s pears from La Caricature. The series of four shows the progressive evolution of Louis Philippe’s countenance into a pear ; 
2 From ‘Les Meeurs et la Caricature en France’ (Librairie Ilustrée, Paris) .— 


famous soldier, in mourning but concealing a smirk, is 
an object lesson in simple satirical power. ‘Rue Trans- 
nonain*, showing simply a humble interior, the occu- 
pants brutally done to death, victims of the excesses of 
demoralised soldiery upon harmless citizens, remains a classic 
in the cartooning of tragedy. Suppression and threats to Free- 
dom gave Daumier material for satire as they have always done 
before and since. Biting are the caricatures showing Louis feel- 
ing the pulse of a dead political prisoner and saying to a prim 
_ judge, ‘That one may be set free, he is no longer dangerous’; 


and a gagged prisoner held down by four Pee being © 


Peer Piegarinethe inde Free State ee Bs 


. The present situation in Ireland has given rise to much speculation and anxiety. Here arz two accounts e the position broadcast. est 


addressed by a ane President of the court, ‘You may ed 
speak; explain yourself, you are free’. 

Gillray and Daumier point the value of. disrespectful spirit 
and subversive purpose in the successful practice of caricature. 
Here indignation has always been more inspiring than admir- 
ation. It is in the nature of the caricaturist’s art that he can 
favour his friends best by exposing their enemies;thatheismore __ 
effective as counsel for the prosecution than for the defence, __ 

But destruction may be the studied prelude to construction. — 

And it would be foolish to say that caricature cannot also be 
effective as_a positive aid to directly constructive Rel c ee z 
Russia is the answer. sae i a 
re > 22 b 
: g 


on August 11 and fee tsa is, just before and after the day of the National Guard’s Fs proposed Pate A at Leinster Lawn — ie 

PA i : ae 

I—A DETACHED OBSERVER — Ny ae gt ee a 

T is very difficult for English people to follow the recent terests. In practice Mr. de Valera has a majority of one over. all ! oa 

Irish political developments without some idea of the back- _ the parties, but this in fact is much larger as they seldom unite oh 
ground. Briefly the position is this. The Fianna Fail or against-him. | “as 


Government Party, of which Mr. de Valera is the leader, is 
Tare believed to stand for a policy of moving towards an Irish re- 
> public by easy stages. As you are no doubt aware, it has withheld 


the Jand annuities which it claims the late Cosgrave Government * 


should not have continued to pay to England. It has embarked 
on a policy of high tariffs-and intensified agriculture, by which 
means it hopes to find employment for the younger generation 
which cannot now emigrate to America. The Cumman nan 
Gaedhael, or Cosgrave party, is the principal Opposition group.’ 
It is regarded as standing for the observance of the Anglo-Irish ° 
‘Treaty of 1921, for friendly relations with England, and for de- 


oa Sh _ the large farmers, which is mainly opposed to Mr. de Valera and- 
ed Ge _ ised by Mr. Frank MacDermot; the Labour Party, which re- 
& 5 


few Independent members, representing the commercial in- 


side the Dail or Parliament. Before the last General Election 


‘would be interfered with, and decided to take steps to prevent 
. intimidation. For this purpose Dr. T. F. O’Higgins, who is a ; 


who was assassinated a few years ago, decided to extend the _ 
“objects of the Army Comrades Association, a body of ex-Free 


- aims and objects. This organisation then became very active and 
_ veloping the position of the. Free State within the Common- - 
a, wealth on lines of equality and: mutual advantage. Then there are 

_ smaller parties, consisting of the Centre Party; which represents ~ 

_ Cosgrave Government. General O’Duffy used to preside over. 


presents the Trade Unions and.supports Mr. de-Valera; and a— 


' Pete 
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But at the moment interest is cieeuteed on political ree out- 


some members of the Cosgrave party were afraid thatfreespeech —_ 
member of the Dail, and a brother of the late Kevin O’Higgins, ee 


State Soldiers who somewhat resembled the British Legion in 


‘was prominent during the General Election. After the Election “ay 
the Government dismissed General O’Duffy, the head of the ei" 
Civic Guard, our national police force, apparently on the ‘4 . 
grounds'that he was too closely identified with the policy of the | 


the Irish Hospitals Sweepstakes. He was a prominent figure in — 


the Anglo-Irish struggle, and has a great reputation as an orga- . <4 
niser and leader. A few weeks pees he? was Be peer and accel 


‘ - ef 
ex fs . ae Fv ee 
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the leadership of the Army Comrades Association, which’ then 
changed its name, on his suggestion, to the National Guard. 
When he accepted this position General O’Duffy indicated that 
othe National Guard would be open to members of all political 
| parties except Communists, and that it would act in a legal 
; fashion. Its chief aims were, he said, to develop national culture 
___ and discipline, and to combat Communism, which has recently 
formed a party in the Free State. One of his proposals is to re- 
place the Dail by an assembly of vocational group representa- 
tives who will form a government of experts. His proposals have 
not yet been fully explained or discussed, but it is clear that he 
has in mind some form of Irish Fascism. His supporters are a 
disciplined but unarmed body, and are largely drawn from Mr. 

Cosgrave’s supporters. 

It is this body, the National Guard, which intends to hold a 
parade in Dublin, on Sunday, to honour the memory of Michael 
Collins, Arthur Griffiths and Kevin O’Higgins, the founders of 
the Free State, who died in its service. These men were all 
opposed to Mr. de Valera’s policy, and the celebration of their 
memory was formerly held each year by the Cosgrave Govern- 
ment. At this parade the National Guard have announced their 
intention to march in their uniform of blue shirts and black 
berets. Mr. de Valera has recently stated that the Government 
won’t permit political bodies to wear uniforms or carry arms 
publicly, and the Government has recently disarmed various 
members of the late Cosgrave Government who, up till then, 
carried arms under permit as their lives were believed to be in 
jeopardy. No attempt has, however, been made to disarm the 
Irish Republican Army, an independent political military organ- 
isation, which aims at obtaining a republic for all Ireland by 
force of arms. This body considers that Mr. de Valera’s Govern= 
ment has not prosecuted the economic war with England with 
sufficient vigour, and that it allows itself to be controlled by 
capitalist influences. It is doubtful whether this organisation will 
attempt to interfere with the parade on Sunday, and they could 
hardly do so logically, as the Government has recently per- 
mitted them, that is to say the I.R.A., to hold a public parade 
in honour of Wolfe Tone, the founder of Irish Republicanism. 
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If the Government proscribe the march of General O’Duffy’s 
blue shirts, ‘which is still doubtful, the latter will have to hold 
their demonstration elsewhere or face a clash with the forces of 
the State. No doubt the Free State Government’s decision will 
largely depend on the attitude of the army which might have to 
be called out to deal with the situation. In any event, it does not 
seem likely that the coup d’état which the Government is sup~ 
posed to fear will be attempted. ~ * 

To forestall it the Government has recently stationed a 
force of heavily armed police in the Government buildings 


overlooking'the scene of -Sunday’s parade. The recent stormy, 


scene in the Dail shows, however, that political feelings are 
running high, and that the personal hatreds which unfortunately 
underlie Irish politics are still alive. Until these can be eradi- 
cated I am afraid there is little hope of a prosperous or con- 
tented Irish Free State. Unfortunately, they have been revived 
by the strain and stress of the present economic situation, 
created by the dispute with England, which is rapidly increas- 
ing, and from which there seems little hope of immediate escape. 
It is difficult for a person like myself, who believes ‘that Provi- 
dence intended our two-islands to co-operate for their mutual 
advantage in an atmosphere of freedom and equality, to find 
much comfort or hope in existing circumstances. But one may, 
perhaps, console oneself with the thought that in Ireland the 
unexpected always happens. 

The present: situation in the Free State is, then, roughly as 
follows: On the one hand is a Government with a small majority 
in Parliament, which is really_more substantial than appears, 
owing to the divisions of the Opposition groups. Outside Par- 
jiament are the National Guard, a-disciplined unarmed body 
which opposes Communism and aims at altering the present 
‘system of parliamentary-government by peaceful means, and 
the Irish Republican Army, which is believed to be arming and 
drilling to obtain a republic. Sunday’s parade of the National 
Guard is, apparently, a perfectly legitimate gathering, but 
owing to the Government’s refusal to permit the public wearing 
of political uniforms it will be regarded as a definite trial of 
strength, and, if it takes place, let us hopeit will be a bloodless one. 


II—SIR JOHN KEANE 


RELAND has been more in the public eye of late, and there 
have been a number of disquieting reports of what might 
happen during the weekend. Once again, we have proved to 
be a country where the unexpected may occur. The second 
Sunday in August has for some years been the day set apart 
to honour the memory of three of the men, President Arthur 
Griffith, General Michael Collins and Vice-President O’ Higgins, 
who fought for our independence and secured it on the basis of 

the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1922. 
During the term of Mr. Cosgrave’s Government, these annual 
commemorations were Official in character, and took place at the 
-Cenotaph at Leinster Lawn outside the Parliament Buildings. 
-Last year, under the present Government the occasion was no 
donger official, but all who wished were allowed to assemble, and 
did so. This year a new body known as the National Guard 
wished in its official character to use the solemn occasion to do 
honour to those leaders and the cause of the treaty for which 
they stood. There was to be a mass parade and march, and 
General O’ Duffy, who until recently was chief of the police, was 

to lay a wreath on the Cenotaph. 
The National Guard claims to be an unarmed body, entirely 
_constitutional in character, ready to safeguard law and order and 
secure to all citizens the right of free speech and free election. 
On its constructive side, the Guard aims to replace the existing 
method of parliamentary election on the basis of universal fran- 
-_ chise by some system of vocational representation on the Fascist 

model. : 

ts Fearing conflict between the rival organisations, the Govern- 
4 ment decided to forbid the parade. It did so under the emergency 
i wers which its predecessors in office had bequeathed to it. 
-s his order was given early on Saturday morning, and full pre- 
a -parations were made to enforce it. A strong force of police were 
i drafted to the government buildings. Police and troops were, 
and still are, confined to barracks. As soon as the order was made 
the National Guard at once complied. Special trains were can- 
-celled and all arrangements were countermanded. August 13 
was, therefore, rather in the nature of an anti-climax, except for 
‘serious encounters between isolated Blue Shirts, that is, 
members of the National Guard, and their opponents, where the 
police had to intervene, and which rather showed there was in- 
ry ble material about. But the day was one of extreme quiet. 
_ From early morning to ten o’clock in the evening, all the ap- 
proaches to Leinster House were held by a cordon of police, and 
no one, without permits or unless on official business, was 
- allowed to pass. An ambulance stood by in readiness. Those who 


z 
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j permits were allowed to enter Leinster Lawn, and indiyidual 
ors and their friends were admitted to Leinster, Ffouse,. 


Passing in the morning, I saw a group interested in the pro- 
ceedings. Closer inspection showed they were equipped with 
towels and bathing costumes and were waiting for a train to take 
them to the coast. Later, journalists and others were seen. Some 
were said to have been insured for large sums. There was only a 
small number of the general public. The display of force was 
effective and tension was, for the moment, relieved. 

The Horse Show, last week, gave a better and more charac- 
teristic picture of affairs. It is Ireland’s great national festivity, 
and considering the pinch of things in the country, it was a great 
success. The attendances were a little above those of last year 
though less than before the crisis, and the prices for bloodstock 
were surprisingly good. Quite a number of purchases are being 
held over here for the present in the hope that there will be a 
settlement of the unhappy dispute between Great Britain and 
ourselves, There were many cross-channekpassages, and in the 
evening there-were dances and gaieties of one-kind and another. 
The diplomatic jumping has made the Show to a great extent. 
There were entries from France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Britain and Holland. The Czechoslovakian band was much 
missed, but the national’ enthusiasm was the same for the 
British. The French team won, and it was a remarkable per- 
formance. In two jumps they made only three faults. When it is 
remembered that to knock down a rail or gate, or dislodge a 
stone in the wall, means four faults, the brilliance of the per- 
formance may be understood. The Irish team made four faults. 
One team made as many as thirteen faults, which shows not so 
much its imperfection as the difficulty of the course and the 
strictness of the marking. 

I am glad to be under an obligation not to deal with the many 
controversies over here, but I think I may be allowed to repeat 
what a policeman said. Joking about the peaceful outcome of the 
Sunday proceedings, he remarked, ‘We must have something 
new every year as a fertiliser to keep things up’. I would, how- 
ever, emphasise that there is no little exaggeration abroad about 
what is going on. I myself have just returned from a holiday on 
the Continent expecting to find the country in a state of terror. 
I find instead indifference and unconcern, people going about 
their work and amusements in a light-hearted mood. I also find 
a great number of holiday visitors. I would, therefore, ask visi- 
tors not to be afraid of coming to see us. You will find a warm 
welcome; you will also have a holiday to suit all means and 
tastes. Even the political student will find matter for study in the 
growing pains of our State. There are good roads, and many golf 
courses, and you will have real comfort and freedom. Believe'me, 
this is not propaganda, it is my honest belief. Do not be afraid 
of the scaremongers;, come and see things for yourselves, 


- 
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DN eutrons—Is ‘History Repeated? Ca dects 


object to the infinity of time) and a vast. but finite number éf 


HE man who tenors to follow one of the phases Of 
particles in the universe, history must repeat itself, becaus: 


atomic physics at the moment is something in the 


position of a reader of a mystery story, written by - 


different hands, appearing serially. The writers are 
the uard-working and ingenious experimenters; theirs is the 
tapture of the forward view. Each part of the story has some- 
thing quite new, something which the reader with the best 
will in the world could not himself have found out, but which, 
when apprehended, is seen to be right, inevitable. A short 
time ago workers in atomic physics were content to have as 
ultimate -particles: the electron (mass o, charge 1),. the 
hydrogen proton (mass 1, charge 1) and the helium nucleus 
(mass 4, charge 2). They sufficed for all purposes; the reader of 
their story saw no reason for adding to their number. Then the 
plot developed; the neutron (mass 1, charge 0) was discovered, 
and, immediately afterwards, not merely approved but, on a 
backward view, found to be indispensable. About the same 
time another new unit, the double-weight hydrogen atom, was 
discovered. This was scrutinised. suspiciously for some 
months, but finally received the zmprimatur of the elect. As it is 
simple to prepare there has been in the past few weeks a 
regular rush on all sides to find out everything about it. Now 
comes the announcement from a correspondent in Nature for 
August 12, that the existence of a new, swiftly-moving, double- 
weight neutron (mass 2, charge ©):is a distinct possibility. The 
writer has not himself done the experimental work, but infers 
it by observation and calculation from the work of others. It is 
an old observation that the ordinary neutron (mass 1) when 


projected against the nucleus of a nitrogen atom (mass 14) 


results in the production of the nucleus of a boron atom (mass 
11) and one of a helium atom (mass 4). These disintegrations 
-were inferred from the shapes-of the tracks of these swiftly-~ 
moving projectiles in a suitable recording apparatus. The new 
observation is that some of the boron tracks in the published 
photographs are abnormally long as though the impelling 
neutron was bigger than usual. From the nature of the en- 
counters which produce these abnormal tracks it has been 
deduced that the energy of the impelling neutrons is about 170 


- units when that of the ordinary neutron on the same scale of 


energy is about 80. Allowing for small errors of experiment the 
first energy is twice the second and a tempting deduction from 
this is that some of the neutrons which had been set in motion 
to bombard the nitrogen weigh 2 instead of 1. It should be said 
that double-weight neutrons, that is, uncharged units of mass 
2, have been regarded for some time as units in the structure 
of an.atom, but this.is, I believe, the first time their existence in 
motion outside of an atom has been mooted. Confirmation of 
the work willbe looked forward to with great interest. It cer- 
tainly seems possible. We now have provisionally the following 
units: mass I, charge 0; mass 1, charge 1; mass 2, charge 0; 


_ mass 2, charge 1; mass 4, charge 2. Search for masses of 3 and 


5 have so far been entirely fruitless, but there is no doubt the 
Sood: work will-continue to produce the unexpected.’ 

‘Some further details of the new form of water, | D.0, (D 
represents ‘the rare’ atom of hydrogen ‘of mass 2) have now 
come from America. The density of pure D2O is very ‘probably 


_ I.106 (that of ordinary water being 1.000), the specimen puri- 


fied by electrolysis from ordinary water being. considered to 


contain not less than 99.99 per cent. of D2O. This liquid boils 
at-101.4° Centigrade (ordinary water at 100°) and freezes at 


3.8° (ordinary water at © *). Whereas ordinary. water has maxi= 
mum density at 4°, pure D2O has maximum density at 11.6°, 

Water is known to be in some ways an abnormal liquid. These 
abnormalities are shown in- greater degree by D3O. The 
scientific interest in D2O is now world-wide. Many research 
workers. are expert on some particular property of water and 
consequently a are >-anxious to find out how. uifferent it is in ‘the 
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- that weve on the ate and cosmic sete must pre i 


-Tepeat itself, because given an infinity of time'(we must not. 


‘terminates even in -an infinity of figures. 
pendulums of unequal length, for example, will not twice — 
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after a time all the particles will necessarily find themselves 
in some previous arrangement with the same old relative 
positions and the same old original velocities. This is the 


- cycle-of-similar-events theory; it may take a long | time for 
the cycle to come full circle again but round again it must 
come. This view (which has been seriously put forward, 


although not in a newspaper) will, of course,. excite. many 


replies. One writer will say that it reminds him of the story _ 
that if a monkey sat long enough at a typewriter he must — 
eventually produce ‘Hamlet’. Another,. keeping to the point, 
will ask how the theory. can be reconciled with the supposed — 


fact that the universe is everywhere running down. Can it 


be true, after all, that it is periodically wound up? A. third 


will point out that if the theory is accepted-it must° have 


been, accepted before—namely, : the last time the cycle of 
similar events came round. It follows that everybody. including — 


his very self must have been ‘alive z2ons. ago, in a remote, 
prehistoric August of A.D. 1933 when the same point cropped 


up. This strong argument will convince most of the disputants _ 
that the theory is bosh, but it will’do so by an appeal to” 
commonsense rather than to logic. Professor A. S. Eve of 


‘Montreal, who is interested°as a physicist in the problem of 


time,’ has shown recently how the bogey may be demolished : 


without any appeal ‘to the incredible. - Incommensurables 
such as 7 or the square root of 2 or 3 are warp and woof of 


‘the pattern of nature. It is the undeniable existence of this 


i 


fact which solves the problem.-The very simplest events — 


cannot recur exactly because their occurrence always involves 
some ratio like 7, 3.14159265 ..., which never repeats or 
Two - swinging 


achieve the adventure of being at their lowest points together 


because their period of swing involves the incommensur- — 


able 7; two small round particles, oscillating in a spherical 
bowl, never in fact are twice in identical positions, for the 
problem of their motion also involves incommensurable 
numbers. If there is no recurrence of simple events like these 


there can be no recurrence of the very complex happenings 
which pass for events in daily life. We may, therefore, rest - 


assured even in moments of blackest scepticism that creation is 


definitely proceeding to its fullest extent now, that there are no ~ 


cycles, that, in short, history does not and cannot repeat itself, 
x x ae Pe 


Mention of the silly season reminds m2 of a base use to 
which metallic selenium may possibly: be put. The Times 


reported recently that technical engineers- attached to the ~ 


Paris police force have thought of a grand method of getting 
obstructing drivers of motor lorries ‘out of the way when 
motorists behind wish to pass. A selenium. cell-is to be placed 
conspicuously at the back of the lorry, connected. through an 
amplifier to something” like a bell which can make a row. 
‘When a motorist wants to pass the lorry by day he is to 
turn his headlights on so ‘that the beam may strike the cell 


‘and so operate the bell. It is suggested that this ‘ ingenious. : 
device’ should be made compulsory after this year. Now 
selenium cells and: photo-electric cells are exceedingly apt 
-devices-for many purposes, as the exhibition still running at — 
South Kensington has amply demonstrated; but it is quite silly | 
to use them merely as gadgets; their obvious function ‘is to 


do what other instruments cannot do,-If a horn (especially 
the kind generally used in France) cannot persuade a lorry 
driver to ‘keep to his own side of the road it is doubtful if 


the ringing of .a bell in his own lorry would be effective. _ 


Why not allow the angry motorist. wishing to pass to put a 


couple‘of revolver shots into the lorry’s back tyres? The blast - 

_ of the discharge,. and ‘the pops. of-the: tyres as they burst, — 
should’ bring. any ‘driver to -his senses; they would certainly. - 
“i BE" Se impressive than the tinkle of a selenium-worked bell. 


a study both of reaction times and of the period of 


t - deflation of a suddenly’ bursting tyre has shown that the lorry 
driver has just sufficient time to make the necessary or 


direction oor his machine achieves a break-down. 
A. SS RUSSELL 
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23-AUGUST 1933- THE LISTENER: 


Pictorial Photographic (Competition 


LAST WEEK’S ENTRIES in- 
cluded a remarkable num- 
ber of the holiday-snapshot 
kind of photograph that we 
particularly asked our com- 
petitors not to send: pic- 
tures of families by the sea- 
side, which, however inter- 
esting for their personal or 
sentimental associations, 
had no photographic merits 
whatever. The prize is 
again equally divided: two- 
and-a-half-guineas each 
going to Miss F. Norton 
for “Cologne Bridge and 
Cathedral’, and to G. H. P. 
Karney for “The Mainsail’, 
both reproduced here. Par- 
ticular commendation must 
go to G. W. Perkin for 
‘Sun-Beams in Old York’ 
(titles are not our competi- 
tors’ strong point: a good 
photograph can stand. a 
bald- statement)—a _ very 
well-treated subject pic- 
ture, which seemed, how- 
ever, for all its technical 
excellence to lack. signifi- 
cance. The rules and entry 
form will be found on 


The Mainsail, by G. H. P. Karney page vi. 


Cologne Bridge and Cathedral, by F. Norton 
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MEMOIR Ss OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


(€: ontinued ) - 


A further instalment - of first-hand accounts, contributed by unemploy2d persons belonging to various trades, of th2 material 
and psychological effects of prolonged unemployment upon themselves and their families 


XIF—Seven Years Without Hard Labour—A Rhondda Diner 


LEFT SCHOOL at the age of twelve, and went to work at a small 

iron foundry, as errand boy. In addition to this job I continued 

to work in the evenings.at a barber’s shop, and my only free 

evening. was Thursday, the shopkeeper’s half day. My com- 
bined wage was 7s. per week. The day I was fourteen I entered the 
pit. My first job was being a door-boy—that is, doors. are used 
for ventilation purposes, and I had to open the few doors in my 
charge, to allow traffic to pass through; after.a few months I was 
promoted to the job of light-carrier. In those days oil lamps 
were used, and with some little jerk the light went out; then 
my job was carrying down the pit with me three lamps which 
were lit, and giving them in exchange to men who had lost 
their light. When I had two dark lamps—as they were called— 
it meant walking some miles from the minor workings of the 
mine back to the pit bottom, to have lamps relit, and repeating 
that process several times during the shift. 

The next step was to become an assistant to my father, as 
a collier. Soon after starting as a collier we had the experience 
of a twelve months’ strike; and, by the way, my first taste of 
social service. It was a very trying period—no wages, no parish 
relief. The only money was an occasional grant from Federa- 
tion funds, and moneys collected from all over the country. The 
family. grocers gave credit as far as they could, and it took many 
heavy families years to wipe out the debts they accumulated. 
Children were given one meal a day in the schools, and it was 
my privilege to help cutting and buttering bread in the canteen 
during that period. 

When all was over I again went back to the pits, working 
as a collier up to the year 1926. Then we had notice to terminate 
agreement, and there was a stoppage that continued in our area 
from May, 1926, until about December of that year. During 
this stoppage again we formed a large band of voluntary 
workers, some attending to the children’s needs at the schools, 
where two meals a day were provided, others repairing boots 
for the kiddies with leather’ provided by the Society of Friends. 
Canteens were formed for men, and the womenfolk were 
provided for by loans of Ios. per week from the Board, of 
Guardians. My wife did not need to apply because she was 
earning an average of 12s. 6d. per week. That period was 
the real beginning of our trouble. We married in 1918, and 
by 1926 we had two children, a boy aged six and a girl a few 
months old, In 1920, when work was a little slack, my wife 
applied for a post cleaning a building, and has continued 
till now earning an average of I2s. 6d. to 14s. per weck. 

When work was resumed after the 1926 stoppage the pit had 
gone into a very bad condition, and as a result of this many men 
were unable to get their places back, and a good many districts 
or seams were abandoned. The seam I worked in was one that 
suffered. that fate, and_is still unopened. There was no alter- 
native but to apply for unemployment benefit. At that period 
I drew between my children and myself {1 1s., making a. total 
with my wife’s earnings of £1 15s. The first item to be met was 
rent, 10s. per week plus 2s. off balance owing for strike period, 
which was roughly about £12. The second item was the 
furniture instalments. After working fairly regularly over a 
period of years, drawing wages averaging from £2 Ios. to £5, it 
was indeed a problem for the chancellor of the home, the poor 
housewife, to adapt herself to arranging the new budget. 


Income Expenditure Liabilities 

Paes Fauee o Ee er Sancg Sad. 

Naekay 3¢-k Is 0 Rent fiat ECO Roughly 50 0 o 
Wife’s Food ie O20 

Earnings 14 0 Clothes and 

Boots 2.0 
Coal 2 0 
Light Fau0 
Insurance I .-6 
Debts 5 0 
Cleaning, etc. I 6 
TRISh 0 I 150 


That was how the budget was arranged, but often it was 
impossible to maintain regular payments. . Perhaps the breakage 
of dishes, the urgent need for a pair of shoes, temporary sick- 
ness, and many other unforeseen circumstances, would mean 
that the portion set off for debts would have to be used. Luckily 


“our creditors did not press too hard, so we have done all we 


‘could to plod steadily along to reduce our debt as far as humanly 
‘possible. The food bill had been cut considerably, but, in spite 


of that, we are at present in fairly good health; the test would 


be, of course, if Iwas suddenly put to do a very heavy <y s work 


_ to industry on the other, but neither is right. “The. cube ae 1 of . 


such as my last calling—cutting and filling coal. It would take. 
some time to recover lost form. 

Boots, clothes and furniture are got on a large scale these 
days by weekly clubs—anything from 6d. to 2s. weekly—for 
goods up to the value of tos. to £1, and lots are drawn. 
You are given the goods as your number falls, and then you 
pay for them before having any more. Many people divide 
anything from Is. to 5s. between several of such clubs, covering 
alt household needs. 

It was very difficult for us to adapt ourselves to. the new . 
payment of transitional benefit, or rather the 2s. 9d. cut, with 
growing family, needs growing, household goods, bedclothes, 
underwear, clothes, more shoes needed. By this time my boy 
had gone on from the elementary school to the secondary schocel, 
a mile and a half from home, walking fine weather, riding on 
wet days by tram if he was lucky enough to have coppers. The 
girl too is growing and naturally in need of more clothes, etc. 
All parents do their best to make their children presentable. 
At this period my total income is, after certain deductions— 
trade union 1d., doctor 2d., hospital rd.—now £1 12s. 11d, to 
keep four of us, and now bang goes Ios., leaving £1 2s. 11d. tomeet 
all other needs, always remembering that the wife has to work 
hard for her part of the earnings. I relieve her all I can, because 
I helped her long before I left the pit, and her work did not 
interfere with the work I was doing. I never claimed unem- 
ployment benefit for. her. On the whole I must admit there 
are thousands of worse cases than my own. 

The only casual work I have done is four or six days per 
year, during the Jast five years, doing some simple clerical work, 
earning-an average of £1 per day. This came as a godsend, 
and helped to make strides on some heavy replacements needed, 
and was at once put to good use. : 


As for intellectual and social effect upon the unemployed, 
well; that is a question of mental attitude. It would be well to 
explain conditions re Labour Exchange investigation com- 
mittees, Courts of Referees, etc. 

To men who had worked in the only industry they had 
known (mining) for anything from fifteen to fifty years; this 
was a new experience, of the most humiliating and degradi 
kind. After being out of work for some time, investigation 
officers called at our houses to confirm information given at the 
Exchange—about birth of children, income, etc., and it seemed 
to creep into the minds of the men that they were being spied 
upon, and that if they were caught in the house, or street 
corner, or carrying coal, they were in for it. ‘The officers were 
always very courteous ‘and civil when making enquiries, or 
when interviewing at the Exchange. If a clerk or official Had | 
the misfortune to have a cruel-looking face, it sent shivers : 
down many a man’s spine, and stirred all sorts of thoughts as to. a | 
what would happen if interviewed by such a person. When . 
waiting in queues for interviews you could see men twitching 

’ 


— = = 


nervously, thinking out their line of answers as to where they 
had been looking for work. 

During this period school feeding was recommenced, and I 
was asked to form a band of volunteers to carry the work on.’ 
We continued for more than twelve months doing this work, 
preparing one good meal at dinner-time. It was d to see 
the children enjoying the food. It has been my privilege ta do _ i 
a considerable amount of voluntary work of this kind, so I can: 5 
honestly say I have done a good deal in return for unemployment 
pay (not task work, all done voluntarily). To me personally this + a 
work has been stimulating; taking an interest in politics, and: 
also taking the chair occasionally at election meetings and small, 
functions in chapel. I-certainly created a wider circle of friends, 
and became more confident in myself. Reading became a picasaray 
and by now I have read many books. ~~ 

* During the last twelve months I have had a new experience. . 
Educational settlements throughout the country have tried in 
many places to help. the Gicuployed combat the effects of 
prolonged and enforced idleness. e method is allotments; — 
another, clubs for the men where they are encouraged to take zp re a 
hobbies of all kinds—repairing furniture, boots, ee socks, 
forming music BrOups, study circles, first aid, and phys ysical — 4 
culture, etc. In the beginning suspicion arose, en °e om 
thinking that the clubs were dope on the one hand 


really helpful. Where a man cannot afford to repair a chair, 
or boots, etc:, at the clubs leather is supplied at cost 
are at his disposal, and friends. ready to help him 
The finest lecturers are at the disposal of ee eon al 


Pye 


taken advantage of. In addition, a splendid. holiday camp 
_ been arranged, where the men may have a week in ates 
__ Surroundings, and a few weeks are set aside for the wives Of the 

men, at very small cost. ; 

“ men know this will not solve their problem. It has long 
become clear to them-that the future means a shorter working 
day, more sharing of work and leisure, and they are adapting 
themselves accordingly. Work and share is and has been the cry 
‘for along time. As to future attitude, to active workers such as 
_ Ihave referred to, although it looks a long way off to prosperity, 
Wwe are beginning to feel that if we do not see the results, our 


_ backs. must.be put into it for our children. There lies our 


hope. It may be that thousands in our area will not go back 
to the mines or to any other work, but they must be kept 
interested in, life for the reasons mentioned. We must be 


c optimistic, learn to advance intelligently and not be the wander-: 
ing mass. that we, have been, waiting to be directed to our right. 


course. Above all; every miner or unemployed man: will pay 
high tribute to his womenfolk for their splendid comradeship » " 
I would like to draw attention to coal-owners, magistrates and 
lice in regard to pilfering of coal. This has become one of the 
iggest evils. Serious complaints have been made about coal 
being stolen in- transit, from pithead to pact, thousands of 
tons being taken annually. Some months ago, the unemployed 
clubs: of the area—representing some 3,000 men—made a 
survey of the whole valleys of available tips and outcrops where 
unemployed men could pick coal that was sent out fromr the: 

_ pits with refuse. It was discovered that very few tips were open 
to the men, ‘several being let to contractors who pick and sell 
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the coal. Where there are tips openit is usually for a few hours 


on certain days, and owing to contfaction of mining the quantity — 


of coal on tips has considerably decreased, and there is not nearly 
enough to satisfy the need of the thousands of men who are 
unemployed..The miner while working had coal cheap— 
average price from 7s. to 148. per ton, including haulage. A 
good deal of coal is used in winter months, owing to the fact 
that large open grates are used in the old type of houses, which 
are needed to meet the requirements of houses. that have no 
bathrooms or boilers. It is now a struggle to buy coal in the 
winter, due to so small-a purchasing power, and tips being 
swarmed with men—at great risk to their lives—to gather what 
they can to save a few coppers for other purposes. In one place 
four trucks of rubbish were sent out to the siding near, a pit- 
head once a week, and a crowd: of 400 or 500 men were waiting. 
As soonas the engine came in sight men were like dogs straining, 
at a leash, and would jump on the trucks as they were travelling. 
Men work.in groups; two or three would go on the truck, and 
their pals would gather what was thrown out. The -scene is 
horrible—screaming, shouting, struggling, and sometimes 
fighting to get to a place of advantage. Voices had been raised 
pointing out the dangers, and one poor fellow was killed, which 
for a time had a stunning effect. By next winter, unless con- 
ditions improve, we shall see this ugly business going on again. 
I have personal experience of such coal-getting. Some: scheme 
should be thought out, whereby unemployed miners—living 
on top of coal—should be able to buy at prices somewhere 
near what they paid when working; without doubt there would 
then scon be a difference in regard to pilfering. 


 XII—My Fatal Inferiority Complex’—An Unmarried Engineer 


I AM AN UNEMPLOYED ENGINEER; twenty-eight years of age, and 
unmarried. My father died when I was young and until her 
death in 1929 I was the sole support of my mother. During the 
1926 strike the factory at which I worked closed down; and when 
it reopened I was not recalled. During my first weeks of 
enforced idleness I adapted myself cheerfully to the freedom 
unemployment gave me. Afterwards I began to regard my 
-  non-recall as a_ reflection. on my. competence. I -developed 
- during this period a feeling of inferiority which has since 
coloured my whole life. My one desire had been to become an 
efficient craftsman, and having a sensitive nature I felt hurt at 

my failure to. secure work. 

After a year’s unemployment, during which my mother and F 
managed to get along by eking out.the dole with our savings, E 
secured work at a factory in the-Midlands. I have always taken 
an active part in trade union affairs, and I feel that a dispute 
about overtime rates in which Ff took a prominent part had some 
influence im bringing about my discharge, after three months’ 
work. A few months’ unemployment followed, but I eventually 
lied myself into a job at Leicester by alleging familiarity with 
tools I had never used. Less than a week served to betray real 
incompetence, and I was ignominiously discharged. The 
feeling of inferiority increased, in spite of my realisation that the 
test had not been a fair one. 

Within a few months I was able to obtain a job under a 
foreman with whom I became intimate owing to common 
intellectual - interests. Under his sympathetic guidance [I 

_ managed to retain the job for thirteen months until the contract 
on which the firm was engaged ended. This period was one of 
great nervous strain intensified by the death of my mother and 
the peculiar fear of incompetence that had been gradually 
developing. I endeavoured to keep possession of the house I 
occupied by sub-letting two rooms for 6s. The dole and trade 
union pay of 6s. weekly enabled me to live. Through my union 

- I got a job as a capstan operative on piece work. I valued the 
| opportunity of this kind of job, for although it was repetition 


A work, it gave me a respite from the nervous strain-and mademe 
7 _ feel I was standing on my own-feet-and really earning: my living: 
5 The job, unfortunately, only lasted a few months and I became 
” flotsam once more. inf 3 

. During this period my sense of inferiority became more 
he * marked, and an attempt to hold down another engineering job 
Me failed miserably.. In spite of the fact that the work was well 
Ra within my power I got into a panic, made foolish blunders and 


was dismissed. The beginning of 1930 found me workless and 
feeling thoroughly demoralised. I gave up hope of getting work 
as an engineer again. I had always been greatly interested in 
politics and the trade union movement, was a member of the 
____ executive of the local trades council, and did a good deal of 
___ public speaking. One of the worst blows I received was when 


_ the question of my competence was. raised at a trade union 
meeting. It was hinted that I was unfit as a-craftsman. to 
__ represent my branch. Although I was allowed to retain my 
union position I felt my status very keenly. yea ees 

_.. Months of unemployment nearly drove me desperate. Then 
_ 1 fell in with another unemployed man, and attempted to strike 
-on a-new line. We endeavoured to start. a local entertain- 
mts’ guide and advertising medium with ridiculously inade- 
ate resources, -In-an attempt to raise capital I surrendered my 


insurance policies, sold my books, gramophone and records,.and 
my-membership share in the Co-operative Society. —The venture 
meant that we had to give up unemployment pay, but I felt that 
the enterprise was worth while. My rent was 8s.’9d., and my 
only income apart from the guide was 6s. rent from the sub- 
tenants. By dint of borrowing from month to month and by 
selling everything we possessed we managed to keep the guide 
going for twelve months. It was a year of intense struggle and 
semi-starvation. Eventually we had to give it up, heavily in 


debt, and turn to the Board of Guardians for assistance as the - 


Employment Exchange refused benefit until our ze-entry into 
an insured trade. : 

During the struggle to keep the guide going I had fallen into 
arrears with my rent and had accumulated several debts. I was 
summoned to the county court and ordered to pay. I knew 
something of the history of my landlord and treated the rent 
debt in a light-hearted manner, developing a cynical attitude to 
the whole question of monetary responsibility. -This attitude, I 
believe, is not uncommon among men who have. suffered 
prolonged unemployment. What disconcerted me most was 
the observance in myself of growing physical and moral 
degeneration. In order to’ counteract this I started to accept all 
sorts of hopeless canvassing jobs ; these, however, enabled me 
to return to insured trades. Eventually I qualified for the dole 
again. During the brief time I was drawing benefit I started to 
canvass on my. own account for the sale of yeast. My previous 
experience of the difficulty of returning to the security of the dole 
led to my not informing the Labour Exchange of this private 
business. I wanted to be certain of a livelihood. An anonymous 
informant, however, lodged information at the Exchange. I was 
questioned and admitted the charge. They had a clear case for 
prosecution; but gave me the option of giving up the dole or the 
little business I was doing. I was requested to appear before a 
Court of Referees, but before this could be arranged I met with 
an accident and was admitted to hospital suffering from con- 
cussion. I was discharged a month later and. found myself 
without a home and completely destitute. A relative took pity 
on-me and: gave me shelter. 

Now after a brief convalescence I am trying to work up. the 
little house-to-house sales I enjoyed before my accident. I have 
given up all hope of getting back to engineering, my original 
work. I feel very keenly the loss of my trade union positions and 
the pity I receive from people who knew me. I feel sometimes 
like.a hunted animal whose holes have been stopped up. After 
prolonged unemployment the victim feels that society has no 
real use for him, and in an introspective person this produces 
a morbid sense of inferiority. In some cases it produces 
an apathy which develops into vicious idleness. In my own case 
the desire to compensate the feeling of inferiority has led to my 
becoming more adaptable. socially. Although my. interests 

reviously have-been political I. have developed recently a 
Perce interest in economics. One factor tending to mitigate 
the feeling .of personal unwantedness has been an active interest 
in adult education. The experiences of the last few years have 


‘left me a victim: of nerves, but I try to. take: open-air exercises 


when L_possibly can. I live with my relative, who,.though very 


-kind, regards me as a ne’er-do-well. I earn a few shillings a week 
‘towards my keep, but IE hope to build up sufficient business to 
enable me to marry in the not-too-distant future, 


URING the last twenty years modern civilisation has 


destroyed the old complacency and-self-confidence that 
us marked the pre-War world. In those days it seemed as 
as Hsueh nothing could shake the stability of our civilisation, and 

the average man was content to take it for granted and to con- 


and appropriating as many as possible of the advantages that it 


one can tell where it is going or what will happen next; whether 

> ae our civilisation is going to recover its stability or whether it will 

collapse in ruins. 

+ ‘only natural that people should look for some simple and 

straightforward remedy for their difficulties and that they should 

tend to put the blame on some particular set of individuals— 

any whether it be bankers or Bolsheviks, or nationalist politicians 
‘yaaa or international financiers. . 


Ra ¥ Must Civilisation be Changed Fundamentally? 


See Now I do not wish to deny that the present situation does 
involve particular responsibilities and does call for immediate 
practical remedies: But we have got to consider whether it is 
enough to find a satisfactory temporary solution of our immedi- 


ate difficulties or whether there are not superficial symptoms of 


__. something profoundly wrong in our civilisation which must be 
} cured before modern civilisation can become really healthy. 
There are very many people today who accept this second 
tn ae alternative and who believe that our civilisation requires very 
a ‘drastic and radical treatment if it is to survive. But they are 
by no means in agreement as to the nature of that treatment. 
There are on the one hand those who believe that what is 
wanted is an overhauling of the machinery of our civilisation. 
They believe that our present social mechanism is antiquated 
and defective, and that if we could replace it with something 
more efficient and more up-to-date all would be well. And on 
the other hand there are those who believe that what is wrong is 
» BOY the spirit of our civilisation,and that so long as that spirit is 
i unchanged no improvements in social or economic machinery 
will help usin the long run. This is.a very fundamental difference 
of opinion and one that has its roots deep in human history. It 
is the difference between the secular reformer and the religious 
o" __ reformer; between secular opinion and religious opinion; 
between the Christian point of view and what used to be called 
pends _ the pagan point of view, but is now more commonly known as 
: : the modern point of view. Christianity has never shut its eyes 
. me to the reality of the burden of inherited evils that weighs down 
“oR human history, and for that reason it has been condemned as 
IFS pessimistic and reactionary by the optimists who believe that 
ie ' human nature is thoroughly good, and that history is the record 
of a movement of mone progress towards a fuller and more 
perfect civilisation. ° 
AGE 5 But even if we acliiit ‘that civilisation is advancing and that we 
-_-——s are wiser and happier than our ancestors, still it is impossible 
el ' to deny that the path of progress has been a bloody one, and 
every step forward has involved a heavy cost in human suffering. 
‘Fifteen hundred years ago, St. Augustine in his famous book, 
_The City of God, looked back on the history of a great civilisa~ 
tion which was just about to pass away, and attempted to sum up 
‘its: meaning. He »saw that Rome had done great things for the 
‘world; that it had given men peace and material prosperity and 
: had united the nations by a common language and a common 
. _ daw. Yet these benefits had-only been purchased by war and 
+ «slavery. and the oppression of the weak. And when they had 
- . been won, they had been used for evil rather than for good; to 


-serve the senseless luxury of the rich and the brutal passions of 


~ «the mob that crowded to the amphitheatre to watch the gladia- 
_--——s«. «torial shows. Moreover, even the peace which Rome_had 
established was only relative; it did not prevent the incessant 
‘recurrence of civil wars and disturbances within the empire 


:which were a cause of greater misery’ than the old wars of 


conquest. And so, he concludes, it is impossible for anyone 
with a sense of humanity to consider these things and to see all 


.these extremes of bloodshed and suffering without feeling that ~ 


= hoe : nothing i is sufficient to explain or justify. them. 

" ays It is sometimes. argued that all this was true of. the past, 
ae ‘but that it no longer holds good of the modern world. In ancient 
am civilisation human knowledge and human.resources were so 
~~ fimited that mankind was always at the mercy of war and famine 


vr * ‘and disease. But modern machinery makes it possible to do 
ss without slavery, and modern scientific development makes it 
i rer to abolish poverty and disease. Unfortunately, we see 
. today that the new world of science and machinery is at’ he 


God and cides fade: Ch hristian Eyes _x v 
ee — Tan and Civilisation 
ee 4 eee pee as: ‘By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON _ 


been undergoing a series of shocks which have almost 


centrate his attention on securing a good place for himself in it. 


_ had to offer. Today the world is on the move again, and no. 


And-human nature being what-it is, it is . 


~ Liberal Democracy in the Western countries are really three 


‘formed part of the inheritance which Christianity received from 
the religion of Israel, and the record of this development i is to 


wantenialict interpretation of history. All the other great religions 


‘idea reversed. The servants of Jehovah, the God of Israel, are 
called the poor, w 
- Nothing in fact could seem more opposed to any ideaofa moral 
‘government of the world or a divine purpose in history than the — 
~-world in which the Hebrew prophets lived. They were faced — 


mercy of the same human forces which ruled the old world, and 
that it is these rather than any material factor: which are the real- 
cause of social evils. Science has not. prevented war; it has.only 
added fresh horrors to it and increased man’s powers of destruc- ee. 
tion. The weaker and more backward races have sufferedmore == 
during a century of the expansion of modern scientific civilisa- <9 
tion than they had ever done before.in the world’s history. = 
Moreover, we have seen how the progress of.industry and 
technique. has led to new forms of economic exploitation, and . 
has given new occasions of friction and rivalry between classes = 
and nations. No. doubt it may be argued that this is duetothe rs 
mainténance of the old forms of social and economic organisation: i * 
in a world that has outgrown them. But the real cause of the 4 
evils of industrialism was not so much individualism initselfas = = — 
the spirit’ which. sacrificed. the individual.to the economic  . 
process, and it remains to be seen whether the same spirit — 
would not manifest itself in a new form even under a | different; J 
system. 4 
' At the present time the old forms of individaalam a are eyery- “5 

i 

1 


where passing away before the. pressure. of.the modern state;. ; 

but although this destroys some social injustices, it also creates es 
others and contains the possibility of a new and more serious ~ 
menace to spiritual freedom. And this tendency isnot confined = 
to a single country or to any one particular political or social = 

system. It may, I think, even be argued that Communism in ies 
Russia, National Socialism in Germany, and Capitalism and 


forms of the same thing, and that they are all moving by — 
different but parallel paths to the same goal, which is the ts 
mechanisation of human life, to the complete subordination of * 
the individual to the state and to the economic process. Of Aes 
course I do not mean to say that they are all absolutely equivalent as 
and that we have no right to prefer one to another. ButI do 
believe that a Christian cannot regard any of them as a final i 
solution of the problem of civilisation or even asatolerableone. 
Christianity is bound to protest against any social system which 
claims the whole of man and sets itself up as the final end of 
human action, for it asserts that man’s essential nature trans- __ 
cends all political and economic forms. Civilisation is a road by 
which man travels, not a house for him to dwell in. His true 
city is elsewhere. 


The Spiritual Pattee in History 


Yet for all that, Christianity does not maintain, like some 
oriental religions, that life has no meaning—that man is caught 
in the endless round of time and change, like a mouse in a 
wheel. It asserts that there is a purpose in history and that this — 4 
purpose isa social one. Against the cities and empires of man, - 
which are founded in violence and injustice and have no end. a 
but their own power and wealth, it stands for a spiritual society, 
a divine commonwealth, which is founded in faith and built up 
in charity, until it realises all the spiritual possibilities that are 
latent in the life of humanity. The revelation of this divine = 
purpose in history and the promise of this spiritual society if. 


be found in the Old Testament. 
That record is: in itself a remarkable refutation of da 


are linked with some great civilisation: Hinduism with the — 
civilisation. of India, Confucianism: with that of China, Zoroas- is © =! 
trianism with that of Persia. Even Greece, small as it was, had 
inherited the great and ancient tradition of Aigean culture. 
Israel alone had no great tradition of material culture behind it. 

It was an insignificant people that occupied a territory no larger 
than Wales; a people that was neither rich nor powerful nor | 
highly . civilised. And yet it produced the greatest spiritual 
revolution that the world has known and has had a far greater 
influence on history than the powerful empires which 
- surrounded it and-seemed again and again about to. destroy it. — 
Hitherto the prosperity and strength of a people had been ~ 
‘regarded as a proof of the power of its gods. -The forces that __ 
dominated the world were divinised and worshipped, whether 
they were good or bad. In Israel for the first time we find this _ 


e-his enemies are the kings of the earth, 


-with the spectacle of the triumph of brute force in its most — 
repulsive form and with an apparently aimless process of war — 
and destruction. One after another the surrounding Kgioms 


1d ; paid by.a an hour 
‘the week was dev: ted. to 


ok - ‘Through all this age of. reteices and dietician cee prophets 

_ of Israel carried out their mission.. Fhey saw these catastrophes 
as the judgment of God on a civilisation that was in revolt 
against the Divine Law—whether that revolt was shown i in the 

_ pride and ‘violence of the. Gentile. world: power, or in the 
” oppression of the poor and the social-injustice of Israel itself. 
_ They taught that the purpose of God was not to be fulfilled by 

_ material power, but by suffering and obedience. This defeated 
people, ‘despised of man, the servant of rulers’, was to be the 

__ source of a universal kingdom which should unite all nations in 


thinkers in different ages may have dreamt of the coming of a 
perfect state, like the Stoic Cosmopolis and the City of the Sun. 
_ But the prophetic conception of the Kingdom of God differs 
P from such imaginations by its objective and historical character. 
__ It. is founded on the tradition of a real people, an actual society 
_ with its own laws and institutions which claimed divine sanction. 
And consequently while the Platonic and Stoic ideal was 


ie about. the state, the Jewish tradition was an. historical reality 
me which preserved its social identity when all the surrounding 
nations had become merged in the Somnus aay of a 


world civilisation, 


‘ment of the coming of that ape eae which had been foretold 
by the Prophets. ‘Nevertheless, Christianity was more than a 
fulfilment; it was also a beginning. It claimed to be a new 
creation, the birth of a new humanity, and the inauguration of 
a new spiritual order. This is the doctrine which runs through 
the New Testament and finds its full expression in the Letters of 
St. Paul. In the words of a great religious teacher of the last 

- century: ‘Christ came to make a new world. He came into the 
world to regenerate it in Himself, to make a new beginning, to 
be the beginning of the creation’ ‘of God, to gather together in 
one and to recapitulate all things in Himself. . .. The world was 
_ like some fair mirror, broken in pieces and giving back no one 
uniform image of its Maker. But He came to combine what was 
dissipated, to recast what was shattered, in Himself: He began 
all excellence, and of His fullness have we all received’. 


This principle of spiritual renewal was actualised in the life 
of the Christian community, which regarded itself not as a 
religious sect, but as a true society which carried onthe historic 
tradition of the Jewish people. As Israel had stood against the 
kingdoms of the Gentiles, so the Church stood against. the 
world. Secular civilisation, embodied in the Roman state, ruled 
____ the present age by its own law which was the law of force. The 
Church was the society of the world to come. It was its function 

to permeate mankind like a hidden leaven, toseparate the living 
_ elements from the dead, and to reorganise them in a spiritual 
order which should be‘the foundation of a new world. To con- 
oe temporaries primitive Christianity must. have seemed an 
‘ absurd attempt on the part of a handful of oriental fanatics 
to defy the forces. of civilisation and progress. It had against it 
all that was strongest in the ancient world—the power and 
authority of the Roman state, Greek science and culture, the 
civic life of the ancient city and the religious traditions of the 
ancient East. Nevertheless, these mighty forces were powerless 
to resist the spiritual energy of the new society. Christianity 
i conquered. It. actually created a new world. It supplied the 

; ‘ _ spiritual impulse which was. the formative element in European 
culture. The new peoples of the West were baptised into Christ 
and became members of the Christian society. For a thousand 


2 
= 


og 


vital in Heron gan culture received the imprint of the Christian 
; an 


The Seculatisation of Civilisation’ 


Bia Nevertheless, the ‘old conflict between the Church fend: the 
ae World still continued. The permeation of European civilisation 
___ by Christianity was never complete, and in proportion as the 
Church became embodied in the social order, it tended itself 
to become secularised and to be absorbed by the world. Conse- 
‘quently -when ‘the-state ‘became once more conscious of ‘its 
_ power, and attempted to vindicate its-sovereignty over the whole 
of social life; it was supported not only by the politician and the 
usiness man, but by the religious reformer who wished to 
estore the spiritual freedom of the Church and to free it from 


and left social and economic life to a civilisation which 
peteadily more secularised; A man’s debt to religion’ was 


a - areign of spiritual truth and social justice. Other prophets and » 


simply an intellectual influence which coloured men’s thoughts 


_ years and more Europe was Christendom, and all that was most | 


- influences. Religion Sei retreated into.man’s inner . 


making of money. 


Such a division of life Hato two Compartments=and very 
equal ones at that—was not the Christian solution, nor could itbe 
permanently successful. If religion loses its hold on social life, it 


_.. eventually loses its hold on life altogether. And this is what has 
_ happened in the case of modern Europe. The new secularised 


run-= 


civilisation is not content to dominate the outer world and to ‘. 


leave man’s inner life to religion; it claims the whole man. Once — 
mere. Christianity is faced, as it was at the beginning, with the — 


challenge of a-world which will accept no appeal from its 
judgment and which recognises no higher power than its own 


will. Indeed it would almost seem as though the prospect today 
was even darker than it was at the beginning. Then, at least, 
Christianity was a new thing in the world, and its possibilities 
were still untried; but now that Christianity has been in the 


world for nineteen centuries the modern world regards it as a 


thing of the past—as a system that has been tried and found 


wanting, and that no longer has anything to offer. 


No doubt European civilisation, even when secularised, still 
retains the mark of its spiritual origins. The new social ideals 
and secular forms of cultures themselves represent partial and 


one-sided survivals of the Christian social tradition. Neverthe-. 


less, the spiritual forces that owe their existence to Christianity 
have turned against it and have become the centres of anti- 
Christian revolt. Nationalism owes to Christianity its high and 
almost mystical conception of the nation as a spiritual unity—a 

sacred community for which the individual will sacrifice gladly 


his life; yet, divorced from Christianity, this conception becomes ~ 
a principle of hatred and destruction. Liberalism and Demo- ~~ 


cracy owe to Christianity their humanitarian idealism and their 
faith in progress; yet this idealisation of humanity has become a 


‘substitute for the Christian faith in a divine order and has made’ 


it possible to regard secular civilisation as man’s final end. 
Socialism derives from both Christianity and Judaism its pas- 
sion for social justice and for the rights of the poor and the dis- 
inherited; yet this passion has become the driving force of the 
Communist attack on Christianity and the basis of a social 
atheism which leaves no room for human rights and piggies 
freedom. 


‘The Weakness of God is Stronger Than Men’ 


Thus, everywhere today the ruling forces in civilisation seem 
converging against the Christian tradition. Modern. civilisation 
is not only ceasing to be Christian; it is setting itself up as an 


anti-religion.which will tolerate no rival and which claims to be 


sole master of the world. Never perhaps in the whole of its 
history has the people of God seemed weaker and more scattered 
and more at the mercy of its enemies than it is today. Yet this is 
no reason for us to despair. The Christian law of progress is the 


_ very reverse of that of the world. When the Church possesses all 


the marks of external power and success, then is its hour of 
danger; and when it seems that no human power can save it, the 
time of its deliverance is at hand.-Christianity began with a 
startling failure, and the sign in which it conquered was the 


-Cross on which its Founder was executed. The more that per- 


secution and unpopularity strip off the coating of human pres- 
tige that has gathered round the Church in the days of its tem~ 
poral prosperity, the more room will there be for the develop- 
ment of its inherent spiritual vitality. 


And while the City of God is stronger than it appears to be, 
the city of man is weaker. The forces that appear to make 
human civilisation so irresistible—its wealth, its economic 
organisation, and its military power—are essentially hollow, 
and crumble to dust as soon as the human purpose that ani- 
mates them loses its strength. The real forces that rule the world 
are spiritual ones, arid every empire and civilisation waits for 
the hour when the sentence of the watchers goes forth and its — 
kingdom is numbered and finished. The spirit of life goes out 
of its social traditions and institutions and a new age is begun. 


.Thus from age to age the divine purpose towards the human 


race is carried on, and even the civilisation which appears to 


‘resist that purpose is the unwilling servant of a power that it 


does not recognise. Nevertheless, the true meaning of life is not 


‘to be found in civilisation. 


eats spiritual order transcends the order of culture, and it has 
its own organs and instruments in the world, which are not 
necessarily the ones s that are highest in the scale of culture, or the 
most important from a human point of view. For, in the words 
of St. Paul: ‘God has chosen the foolish things of the world that 
He'may confound the wise, and He has chosen the weak things 
of the world that He mayconfound the strong. And the base 
things of the world and the things that are despised has God 


‘chosen, and the things that are not, that He might bring to 
‘nought. the things that are; that no flesh should glory in His 
PRESSES, ite 


‘For the: foolishness of God i is. wiser than men, and the weak- 
‘ness of God is. stronger than men’, 
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oa Combes, a milk producer from Wiltshire; Mr. G. Gosney, 


© How: Would the Milk Scheme Wor kp 


-Some ania Answered by Major the Rt. Hon. WALTER ELLIOT 
The interrogators in the discussion kaa on August 14 represented various classes of people who will be affected by the pe sr 


Milk Marketing Scheme: they were Mrs. Christina Wood, a Cumberland housewife, who put the consumers’ point of view; Mr. D. 


London Secretary of the National Association of Creamery Proprietors; Mr. 


ae F. Newton, a producer-retailer from Lancashire; and Mr.N. Stanley, of the Eastern Areas Milk and Dairies Organisation Committee 


eee Sipedess talks; I shall only add that the idea of the whole 


AJOR ELLIOT: We are here to discuss the Milk 
Marketing Scheme on which all the milk producers 
in England and Wales will shortly be asked to vote. 
But before any questions are put, let me say how it all 


‘appearstome. In the first place, Idon’trun about the country pro- 


moting these Marketing schemes for the fun of it. If we don’t 


- meed-a scheme don’t'let us have one. It seemed to me in the Pig 


Industry that we did need a scheme—and as you will have seen 
by. the voting, 99.53 per cent. of the pig producers thought so 
too, and voted that way at the recent pig producers’ poll. Now 
the Milk Scheme is coming up for voting on. The register is 
now completed, and the voting will finish by September 2. That 


is the date by which this very big decision will have to be taken— - 


to be taken not by the Government but by the quarter of a 
million milk producers in England and Wales who have received 
registration forms. 

I think we have got to have a scheme. And I think this scheme 
is the very best we can do for a start. There may be mistakes in 
it. There may be difficulties. There are bound to be in a thing of 


‘this size. But unless we make a start we shall never get anywhere. 


What I say is, “Let’s begin. And let’s begin Now’, Why have we 


got to have a scheme? Because, as we all know, prices have been 
_.so bad for other farm produce that everybody has been flocking 
into milk as the only thing on which they could reckon to get 
cash for the wages and cash to carry on the farm. The dairy herds 
have been getting bigger and bigger in numbers—and people 


have not been increasing at anything like the same rate. The 
Agricultural Returns, just out, show that on June 3, 1933, there 
were 63,000 more cows and heifers in milk than in June of last 
year; 63,000 more cows standing over the milk-pail every day. 


‘What are we going to do with the milk? And what are we going 


to do next year—and the year after? I tell you the only thing 
about the scheme is that we should have begun three years ago. 
Now just a word to the consumers. You may say from the 


2 consumers’ point of view that is all right. There will be more 
cows. Milk will get cheaper and cheaper. We shall all drink more 
-milk and everyone will be happy. 


That is not the way it works out. What we are faced with is a 
crisis and a crisis this very autumn. Nobody is going to order two 
pints of milk for every pint they ordered before, this autumn as 
against last. Even now the people of this country don’t drink all 


' the milk from the dairy herds. A great deal of it is sold for manu- 


facture. We have had the greatest difficulty in keeping the milk 
manufacturers going this summer. The British tinned milk 


- factories, for instance, were on the point of shutting down a few 


weeks ago. The stocks of tinned milk were so high they didn’t 
know what to do with them. We got the foreign imports limited 
twenty per cent., and the British factories all kept on at full pro- 
duction, But hintess we have a scheme for production at home we 
naturally cannot cut off supplies from abroad. It takes time to get 
people to drink more milk, Meanwhile the market may have got 
completely out of control, and the producers may be ruined. - 
We have got to have a scheme because we have got to deal 
with this extra milk supply both from home and abroad that has 


_ been pouring into the’market these last few years. And we have 
‘got to deal with it because otherwise we shall not getaremuner- 


ative price level and all the price levels will go to smash. And that 


_ will smash the industry—and, in the first place, that is the daily 


work and livelihood of a quarter of a million of our own people 
here in this island, And, in the second place, from the con- 
sumers’ point of view to smash the price levels and to smash the 
industry means, in the long run, not cheaper milk but no milk 
at all for a bit and then much dearer milk as the industry is 
slowly re-created. Meanwhile there would be a milk war as there 
‘is in some places in the United States lg se Aen none of us 


want that. 


~The milk scheme has already Gea explained in. previous 


-as I see it is to keep the manufacture of milk into 
" products going, so as to use up the surplus, milk. which 


“otk twise would evap the markets. Tie 4 is fo eS done. -by 


— 


_ 


‘quality milk and for special services to his purchasers. 


‘supply, at any rate at the outset of the scheme, will need to be 
considered very carefully. Let us make sure we can sell all we 


equalising, by a levy, the price between what a man gets for 


milk for drinking and what he gets for milk for manufacture, — 
and this is an advantage to all because it enables the man who ~ 


sells milk for manufacture still to keep on as before, and it 
protects the man who sells milk for drinking by keeping this 
surplus milk in manufacture, and not forcing it out on to the 


drinking milk market which is totally unable to absorb i uae 


Otherwise it might smash all producers’ prices down towards : 


the 5d.a gallon, or even to the 2d. a gallon at which manufactur- 


ing milk is being cleared—at 5d. in hey, and at 2d. in - 


Northern Treland. 


D. Comsss: Will the farmer be allowed to increase his supply Ce 


by improving his methods and management? — 


Major EL.iot: That is a question which I am sure ron é 


farmers will be asking. There may be a doubt at the back of 
their minds that they will not be able to carry out their own 
ideas of management, that, in short, like the army, things will be 
done by numbers. The answer is that the scheme does not 
restrict a fatmer in the least from improving his methods of 
production and management in any way he chooses. Indeed, 
the scheme offers the dairy farmer inducements to increase the 
‘efficiency of his business by providing bonuses, e.g., for good. 


But the big question whether it is wise policy to increase his 


have got before going on to make more. As I have said, one of 
the greatest difficulties with which the milk industry i is faced is 


the tendency of surplus milk to drive down the price of all milk — 


to what it is worth for manufacture. The Milk Marketing 


Scheme, if it is approved by the milk producers, will enable the — 


Board to exercise control over the disposal of the surplus, so 
that it will not come in to undercut the market. Now, the more 
surplus milk the Board have to handle the less the pool price is 


likely to be. Obviously, therefore, until the market increases or — 


new outlets for surplus milk are found in other ways, proposals 
to increase production on anything like a large scale will have 
to be approached with caution. There is no use increasing the 
supply if you are not to get anything for it. My advice to dairy 


farmers who contemplate increasing their herds is that, before oe a 


taking any steps, they should first set up the Marketing Board 
and then consult it. The Board will know the possibilities of 
the market and they will give the a advice possible in the 
interests of their constituents. 

’ Mrs. C. Woon: As a town consumer 4 milk, in favour of this 
organisation of milk supplies, whose four ‘chdidren are reared on 
graded milk, I want you to reassure me on several points. What 
about the quality of milk? As the Board have power to set up a 
register of accredited milk producers, who can be paid extra Sor 


better quality, will the Board in fact press this policy and try to raise 


the quality—for instance take action to see that milk is clean even 
if pasteurised, and that it is not Rept ti in cold store yr sold as Sresh 
after pasteurisation? 

Major Exiot: The Board have announced that it is their 
intention to set up the register of accredited. producers directly 
it is practicable to do so. These producers will receive a pre- 


mium, or bonus, for complying with the conditions the Board 


will lay down for securing purity and good quality of milk, 
and you may be sure that the Board, as the executive of this 
‘gigantic selling organisation and as prudent men of business, 


will endeavour to see that the public gets the article it wants, for 
after all the best way to stimulate a demand is to encourage 
_ confidence in quality. Of course, once the milk is sold the ¥ 
Board in a sense bid farewell to it. But it would not be ‘good 

business from their point of view if buyers kept the milk in cold 


<one 
‘store for rast: periods and sold it as fresh. r should not te: 


“would do ever itie: ‘they 


Brsidhoe wether c4? 
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. « . D. Compss:, The National Farmers’ Union includes very many 


smaltholders. In past years under normal conditions some have 
grown into larger holders by thrift and keen management. Will 
they have similar opportunities under the scheme? 

Major ELviot: Yes. All producers will have similar oppor- 
tunities under the scheme. We are familiar with this problem of 
the little man coming in, for instance, in doctoring, where a 
man has to be registered to practise and always has to start in a 
pretty small way. All the big doctors have grown out of little 
doctors, and they have always had to work under conditions 
much more stringent than this scheme is likely to produce. 


G. Gosney: Since the success of the scheme depends upon a 
temunerative market for milk products, will the Government pro- 
vide that market by keeping out supplies from abroad? : 

Major Extiot: The Government are prepared to take all 
reasonable wen to’see that the home producers get first con- 
sideration in their own market. As you know, our foreign sup- 
pliers have already. agreed voluntarily to a reduction of their 
exports of processed milks to this country up to the end of this 
month. We are now negotiating an arrangement for the re- 
mainder of the year, and we have behind us the powers of the 
new Agricultural Marketing Act should they be wanted. As for 
the Dominions, the Chairman of the Milk Marketing Board has 
just sailed for New Zealand, at the invitation of the New Zealand 
Seorerents to discuss the whole question with the producers 

ere. 


. J. Newton: Jf the object of the scheme is to stabilise prices on 
a higher basis, why is it not made possible for the cheese maker to 
earn a_livelihood at-his job? If a tariff will work-in a certain 
way upon an article which can and should be made at home, then 
why should a tariff not work in exactly the same way upon an 
agricultural product which can and should be grown at home? 

Major ELLioT: You tempt me to open up a general discussion 
on the very interesting subject of tariffs as applied to agri- 
cultural products, but I must resist the temptation and deal as 
shortly as I can with the actual position regarding cheese. As 
you know, nearly nine-tenths of the cheese we import comes 
from the Dominions. In the Agreement we made. at Ottawa 
last summer we undertook not to put a duty on Dominion cheese 
or to restrict importation for a period of three years. The posi- 
tion is governed by those Agreements, but I ‘fully agree that 
this question of cheese is one that is causing great anxiety at 
the moment. But we have got to this position without having 
any organisation. The cheese difficulty is an argument for better 
organisation, not for no organisation. 

N. STANLEY: Producers who for years past have supplied -the 
liquid milk market are anxious for an assurance that the value of 
manufacturing milk shall be kept up so that the liquid milk market 
is not swamped, How does the Government intend to safeguard the 
position in this respect? 

Major Extior: I assume that you use the phrase ‘so that the 
liquid milk market is not swamped’ in the sense that the pool 
price should not be unduly depressed, and the gap between it 
and the liquid milk price widened, by low returns from manu- 
facturing milk. I can quite understand the anxiety that is felt 
on this point. We have to deal with the flood of manufactured 
milk both from abroad and from home. If we organise at home 
we can demand that the position should not be destroyed by 
imports from oversea. 

G. GOSNEY: Assuming a fair price can be secured, are you aware 
that the cream producers and manufacturers have facilities for 
manufacturing all the cream and all the full cream condensed and 
dried milk now imported? This would assist not only the British 
farmer, but also the nation generally. For example, it takes two 
tons of coal to powder a ton of dried milk. 

Mayor Ex ior: It is in everybody’s interest that these manu- 
facturing facilities should be put into full operation and that 
manufacturers should be assured of a reasonable market. This 
milk scheme should do a great deal for manufacturers by putting 
the sale of manufacturing milk on a satisfactory basis. For the 
rest, you must leave the Government, after considering the 
manufacturing position, to do what they can to regulate imports 
so as to provide a market for the home produce. We shall do 
our best not to let you down, Mr. Gosney. 

G. Gosney: Whilst the manufacturing and distributive interests 
much appreciate the inclusion of the new Clause Number 60 in the 
scheme as finally settled by you, sir, ensuring that prices and 
matters affecting prices shall be discussed by a Foint Committee of 
producers, distributors and manufacturers with three independent 

ers nominated by yourself for a period of twelve months from 
the end of the suspensory period, is there a reasonable hope that 
this will be continued) xs this would inspire the confidence which is 
so necessary to plan ahead? 

Major ELLiotT: We certainly hope that Clause 60 will estab- 


lish confidence between the producers and the distributors and 


man turers. That was my intention in promoting the arrange- 
ment which the clause embodies. As to continuing it, let us see 


what the two sides say when they have had some experience of 


. " 


its working. 
__D. Compss: Can the scheme assist the pig industry in the 
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. direction-of oe oe supply of milk by-products for improving 
an 


the quality of bacon Iso the cattle-rearing industry? ; 

Major: ExLtiotT: As our milk-product industries expand, so 
the supply of skimmed milk and whey will increase and provide 
a valuable food for conversion into pig-meat. That should help 
the pig industry. As regards the cattle-rearing industry, we have 
to deal with that by itself at present and till we have got a 
reasonable price level for beef cattle nothing else is going to help 
the cattle-raising industry very much. 

J. NEWTon: What benefit will producer-retailers gain from the 
scheme in return for the amounts they will have to pay into the 
pool? If any very serious demand is made without a compensating 
higher selling price, many producer-retailers must go out of business. 
What provision will be made for producer-retatlers in their position 
as retailers to have some share in the fixing of retail prices in any 
district? ; 

Mayor Extiot: Sales of milk by producer-retailers account at 
least for one-third (probably more) of the total sales of milk for 
liquid consumption in England and Wales. Now, under the 
scheme, the producer-retailer will obtain: the same benefits as 
the wholesale producer. He will enjoy a secure market, since he 
can send his unsold milk to the Board on the same terms as the 
other. producers. He will be able to register as an accredited 
producer and he will also be: eligible for the premiums paid for 
level deliveries. Above all, he will obtain the security-of the 
retail prices which are fixed for his area; he will not be subject, as 
now, to any undercutting, for the scheme will render that im- 
possible. I don’t think that the producer-retailer will be called 
upon to. make a greater contribution to the scheme than the other 
producers; if anything, he will: be asked to pay less. His real 
benefit is that if the market is saved, he is saved, but if the marke 
smashes, he smashes before very long, along with it. 

As to the fixing of retail prices—the regional committees to be 
set up under the scheme have to see that the interests ofthe 
producer-retailers are represented in price-fixing discussions. 

Mrs. C. Woop: Your scheme is intended to get for farmers a 
better and more regular wholesale price for milk. We don’t want 
the retail price raised to check our consumption. of milk. Who will 
control the maximum retail price? Also.you make a practical monopoly 
in supply of milk. The Board takes power to regulate times and 
conditions of deliveries. Will it give real consideration to the diffi~ 
culty of keeping milk in crowded town conditions? 

Major Exriot: The prices at which milk will be sold by 
wholesale will-be a matter of bargaining between the Board and 
the principal purchasers of milk in the wholesale market. The 
distributors will be alive to the necessity of keeping retail prices 
as low as possible—it will be good business for them to sell all 
the milk they can buy from the farmers. They won’t do that if 
the retail price is fixed at a higher figure than the traffic will 
bear. 

Mrs. C. Woop: Yes, but has the Board no power to control 
retail prices? 

Mayor Extrot: The Board can make the retail price a con~ 
dition of resale. 

You say that the scheme practically creates a monopoly in 
the supply of milk, but the position is no different from what it 
has been in the past. The farmers have always had a virtual 
monopoly in the supply of fresh milk, and during the past ten 
years they have negotiated price contracts on a national basis. 

You also mentioned that the Board take power to regulate 
the terms and conditions of deliveries of milk, but these powers 
relate to the sale of milk by wholesale, that is to say, to the shops, 
and do not affect deliveries by the dairymen to the households. 
Your last question is therefore largely one for the distributors. 
They will have to meet the consumer’s wishes, for otherwise he, 
or rather she, will change her dairyman, and there’s nothing in. 
the scheme which can stop her doing that. 

Mrs. C. Woop: I understand that the producers of milk from 
T.T. cows are to be left out of the scheme because they cannot be 
properly represented on the Board. Could not something be done 
under the scheme to encourage the increase of tubercle free herds 
or areas, where herds are free, so that some T.T. milk can be 
obtained in all country districts? 

Major Exziotr: The producers of Certified and Grade A 
(T.T.) milk are a small body of pioneers who have rendered 
very good service in the interests of clean milk production. 
These producers fear that their inclusion in the Scheme might 
prejudice the specialist type of business they have built up. 
While their numbers remain small it is felt that their exclusion 
would not harm the Scheme. The big question of cleaning up 
the milk herds of the whole country, or starting herds in all 
areas, is one which we all desire to see carried forward. But it is 
too big a question to discuss here. 

N. STANLEY: Many producers, especially on the drier eastern 
side of England, are anxious to have an assurance that the prices 
which they will receive from the pool shall not be cut down owing 
to their having to contribute a large inter-regional levy, although 
they are quite agreeable to pay a reasonable levy for the benefit of 
other regions. Is it the intention under the scheme to attempt to 

ee prices throughout the country by means of this inter-regional 


Magjor Etxiot: Taking your second question first, I unders 
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stand that while the present disparity between the »prices. of 
milk for liquid consumption and for manufacture.exists, it is not 
a5 intention of the Board to adjust all pool prices to the same 
‘level. 

N. STANLEY: Many farmers, especially near the smaller towns, 
have supplied a dairyman for years, and always received more than 
the national price. Will they be allowed to have the ‘extra if they 
can still get the dairyman to agree to give more for their milk when 
the scheme is in force? t 

Mayor Exvxiot: The prices for milk sold by wholesale to 
dairymen willbe fixed by the Board ‘after consultation with the 
wholesale milk buyers. If a producer should get a higher price 
from his purchaser, the extra amount will be credited to him. : 

N. STANtey: Will the producers still be able to sell their own 
milk and keep in personal touch with the dairyman whom they 
supply, and vice versa? < 

Major E.tiot; There should be no difficulty about that. 

Mrs. C. Woop: There ts a small, but rather important, point I 
would like. to ask you about. If a-list of accredited milk sellers is 
made, what will.the milk be called, and will the naming of tubercle- 
free and grade A milks be altered so that the housewife who cannot 
understand present grading can at once tell which ts first and second 
grade and which comes from T.T. cows? 

Mayor ELxiot: There are two quite distinct questions here. 
Tt will be for the Milk Board to decide what designation they 
give to the milk of accredited producers, but the scheme ex- 
pressly provides that the Board shall not, so to speak, invent a 
new designation without the consent of the Minister given after 
consultation with the Minister of Health. 

The-second question, whether the existing statutory grade 
names will be altered so as to convey their significance more 
clearly, has really nothing to do with the Milk Scheme or with 
the Milk Board. It is entirely a matter for the Minister of Health. 

N. STANLEY: Do you think the cost of administering the scheme 
will amount to so much per gallon of milk? Some of us think the 
salaries of the principal officersare-very high. 

Major ELxioT: I am very glad you have raised this point, 
because I understand that the salaries offered to the principal 
officers of the Milk Board have given rise to a good deal of 
comment. The salaries look big on paper, but when you con; 
sider the immense responsibility these officers will carry I think 
you will agree that the salaries are not more than adequate to 
attract men of the ability necessary to make a success of this 
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enormous undertaking. The Milk Scheme -will. be the biggest 
venture of its kind ever attempted in agriculture,.and I per~ 
sonally am very relieved to know that the Board are prepared 
to buy the best brains for the key positions. Assuming for the 
moment-that the Board will have to deal with a thousand million 
gallons of milk a year—a round figure that is very approximate, 
but will do for my present purpose—the salaries of, the five 
chief officers will represent something like one three-hundredth 
of a penny on each gallon of milk. Well, that’s 2d..a year on-a 
600-gallon cow. Of course you could save money by cutting it 
in half and making it rd., but a good milk contract would save 
it quicker. : 

J. Newton: We in the North of England are very apprehensive 
that Scotland, since she is not included in the scheme, will try to 


- flood our markets. 


Major Exxiot: It is perfectly true that the English Milk 
Scheme does not extend to Scotland. But there is a milk scheme 
in Scotland that will shortly go to:the poll.. Already, however, 
the English Milk Board have discussed the matter with the pro- 
visional Scottish Board, and they have reached an understanding 
which ‘should make it impossible for milk to be-sent from Scot- 
land to England, and vice versa, on terms which will endanger 
the other country’s scheme. 


G. Gosney: Will you give us your assurance that the manu- 
facturers who-have carried the burden of surplus milk for several 
‘years shall have equitable treatment by the Milk Board, so that 
they can go ahead knowing that there will be supplies of milk 
avaiable at.a fair price and a market available for the products? - 


Mayor Extiot: I cannot speak for the actions of the Board 
when it gets into harness. But let me say that in my view it is 
absolutely essential that producers and manufacturers should 
work in the closest harmony. I am perfectly sure that the Milk 
Board appreciate this also, but of course if manufacturers should 
have any complaints to make there are always the safeguards 
provided by the Act. In the sale of milk for manufacture, this 
scheme will substitute order for the chaos of the past. Manu-~ 
facturers will pay a fair, economic price for their raw material, 
and supplies should be as regular and certain as is possible 
having regard to the fact that the manufacturing outlet must 
always be subsidiary to the liquid market. Finally we have to 
see that there is a market for the manufactured products, and 
I hope that our actions so far will have gone some way to 
inspire that confidence. 
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"WHERE is a cliff near Woody Bay where razorbills 
_ make their nests, or rather I should say, lay their eggs, 
for they make no nests, but lay their large various- 
~~ «fi. coloured eggs on the cliff ledges. As late as. early 

_ August one may still see the young birds, and sometimes the 
unhatched eggs, on their craggy nurseries. The older birds are 


___ where one can clamber down to a good vantage point on a 
_ - promontory and there may observe, without too much disturb- 
i _ _ ing the peace of mind of these cliff-dwellers. 
‘s _ “Fhe razorbill and the guillemot are essentially sea-going 
a and sea-living birds, which only come ashore for the breed- 
_- tg season. They incubate only one egg at a time, but 
when the first nursling is launched into the world; they will 
; come back to the ledge and lay a second egg. The parent birds 
__ are not particularly strong on their wings, which are very short. 
_ 'Fhey leave the water with a splashing and paddling of the 
4 legs, but once fairly going, they rise in a gradual ascent with a 
; great whirring of pinions. On shore they are clumsy walkers, 
3 ut.in. the water swim 
“‘marvellously well with pete reese tmrrreneamyer ersten yy : 
‘their short wings, and § ae ‘ 
likeall the birds of their 
tribe are great divers. 
-. From the cliff near 
Woody Bay it is easy 
-enough to watch them 
feeding their young. 
‘They come whirring up 
from the sea with their 
beaks crammed with 
_ smalt fish. How they 
_-—s Carry sO many in their 
Beaks. is a mystery, and. 
how, having caught the 
first two or three, they 
manage to get the other 
six Or seven in, is a still 
greater wonder. The fact 
remains, however, that 
_they. arrive. punctually 
with their beaks cram- 
med full of live wriggl- 
ing fishlets, and that 
they seldom let any of 
them escape. Only when 
they are .attacked. on 
their way to the nursery. 
by the thieving gulls do 
they lose the child’s din- 
ner, and then it is an . 
amusing sight to see how the gulls swirl down and catch the 
fish in the air before they touch the sea. 

I have often watched the razorbills and their young and have 
wondered how the young birds get from their high ledges of 
rock, sometimes eighty or a hundred feet up, down to the water. 
They certainly could not fly there, and if they just lurched over 


the edge, they would in many cases fall on to the rocks beneath . 
and perish. I asked a fisherman, who lives in the valley not far ° 


away, if he knew anything about how the young birds got to 
_ the sea.-He told me he had seen the young birds carried on the 
___ backs of their parents, and this I think must be the case. I have 
_. watched long hours hoping to see this happen, but my patience 
has never been rewarded. It would be a remarkable sight, for 


- A very pleasant pastime it is to watch birds on a Devonshire 


then they: 
« -F7 


_ look at those bright, greedy yellow eyes, I see that these are 
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_- busy with feeding or incubating, and there is a steep track, : 


Gull in flight 
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By-E. L. GRANT WATSON ..... 


beneath there are rock-pipits flitting to and fro amongst the 
boulders. ‘Fhey are like one’s lesser fancies, pleasantly doing 
something down there, nothing very important, but sufficient, 
and so they flit to and fro the whole day long, and dodge in and 
out amongst the rocks. Only occasionally do they make longer 
flights into the upper air, and then almost invariably they are 
attacked at once by the gulls, and I have seen them caught and 
eaten, But they usually escape, since they are small, and can 
dodge quicker than the gulls and make sharper turns. Just as a 
butterfly can usually escape a sparrow, so do the pipits escape 
the gulls. But they always make for safety, back to their familiar 
rocks, and as soon as they are near the earth again the gulls give 
up the pursuit, and in a few seconds’ time the pipits are playing 
their games of hide-and-seek amongst the boulders as though 
nothing had happened. ; 

Near the top of the cliff opposite—and I should say that the 
coast here is in the shape of a large N, and the promontory where 
I am sitting is one of the angles—a rabbit has appeared and sits 
sunning himself. Most of the time he is quite motionless, only 
occasionally moving an 
ear or a foot. It is very 
obvious that he is enjoy- 
ing himself, and he is so 
still as to seem almost-a 
piece of the earth, a live 
piece of earth, that for 
a moment is detached, 
and then the next mo- 
ment has become at one 
again with the back- 
ground. There he sits 
sunning himself, and 
from time to time looks 
at me, and I dare say 
wonders what I am do- 
ing there on my pro- 
montory. Beneath him, 
far further down, are the 
young razorbills on 
their ledges waiting to 
be fed and always hun- 
gry, and further down 
still, another hundred 
feet or so, the rocks and. 
the waves, and the green 
swirlof deep water. And 
beyond ‘the cliff the 
coast line stretches away 
and away into the haze 
of the distance. 

The cliffs and combes 
of North Devon and Cornwall often remind me of the landscapes 
of the Chinese painters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
One of the things most remarkable in those pictures is the sense of 
the extreme heaviness of the earth, and here the character is simi- 
lar; the headlands so scantily covered in vegetation,-the flexed 
strata in anticline and syncline, the pyramid-shaped masses, the 
welding of the foundations of the hills, and flanges of bare and 
glittering rock, and the precipice breaking sheer from the hill-top, 
these communicate a sense of weight and of timeless grandeur. 
And because of the extreme feeling of the heaviness of the earth, 
the air, often so clear and moist, is all. the lighter in. con; 
trast. The wind blows, bending the grasses and.the dry flower 
heads, and as it blows the contours appear changed, or perhaps 
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- it is the cloud-shadow that has passed over combe and cliff 


that has made the earth look different and heavier or lighter 
than it did. All through the day the shadows are passing. and 
changing, and the tiny lifted faces of the flowers gleam from 
their green background as the sun touches them. 

But most wonderful, most fascinating of all, is the sea, con- 
stantly ‘swirling and advancing and receding at the base of the 
cliff. I seem never to tire of watching it, and letting my thoughts 
be asthe thought that stirs it into such delicious movement. 
And surely.the sea is stirred by some great master-thought of the 
world; this is no chance mechanical movement of wind and 
tide and~current,; but ‘rather, wind, tide and current are all 
parts of those cosmic thoughts by which the moon, the sun and 
the stars-also move. However this may be, soit is I like to think 
of it, for in this way everything. becomes richer and more signifi- 
cant to the senses, and, in-a curious, and perhaps contradictory 
way, more*intimately: one’s own—and-: so I -find -it a pleasant’ 
way.of: passing an August holiday to-sit on such a promontory: 
and: lét my. fancies find: themselves in the sky, in the cliffs, in, 
the sea, and in all the creatures that move in their own particular 
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* On thinking the mat- 
ter over, it seemed that 
the best place for the 

roses was the kitchen 
‘garden, where they 
‘could be picked in bud 
and their period of 
‘gawky new growth and 
-blowsy maturity would 
‘be unnoticed, and that 
‘it would be easy to find 
successors of more last- 
ing interest. There are 
many hardy plants that 
flower in winter, but, 
except in the most fav- 
oured parts ofthe 
country, this habit must 
‘be regarded, I feel, as 
an indiscretion rather 
than amerit, andto aim 
‘at any decorative effect 
of flowers in the garden 


during the months of. 


November, December 
and January is to gam- 
ble at long odds against 
the weather. What we 
‘want is something solid, 
which will stand up to 
any wind and welcome 
a tracery of hoar-frost 
as an added decoration; 
these qualities are off- 
ered by the evergreen 
shrubs, and we may 
_ remind ourselves. that, 
even in the garden, 
green is a colour and 
that its value is more 


? apparent in winter, 
me anh when there is less of it. 
at - One large round bed 
ae vacated by the roses was 
> therefore planted with - 
a _ small evergreen shrubs — 


of fairly strong and in- 
dividual design. Those 
chosen (partly because 

oe they were cheap and 
a easily procurable for 
this experiment) were: 
Daphne laureola, 
Ligustrum coriaceum, 
Viburnum Davidit, 
Lonicera - pileata 
syunnanensis (of gardens; 


its correct name is probably L. ligustrina), Sorsencce fomiis 
Cotoneaster thymifolia, Butcher’s Broom, Asarum europaeum 
(CAsarabacca’), Helleborus viridis and one or two good forms 
of the lesser Periwinkle. When these had settled down and 
grown together a little they: produced the effect of a ‘green, 
intricately sculptured rock rising out of the turf; and it 
was less sombre than you might think, for many of the leaves 
have a glossy surface and their colour ranges from the 
near-black of the Daphne, through the. dark, translucent 
jade of Ligustrum coriaceum to the -almost: lettuce -green’ of 

Sarcococca. These evergreen shrubs ‘provide. an excellent 

background in summer. for one or two brilliantly coloured: 

flowers, and they give us a few berries i in the autumn; Viburnum 

Davidii is dicecious, but, given a mate, it produces. shin- 

ing clusters of deep turquoise-coloured fruit and, although - 
- these tend to be hidden by the large smooth ribbed-leaves | 
ba \ Goh have just the colour and texture of ‘the preserved si 


1e mething. to. 


HE part of the garden whic we see ‘most often in 
winter is the part of it which we look out upon from the 
windows of our living-rooms; yet we seldom give much 
i - forethought to this winter prospect at planting time or 
‘make any provision for the long entr’acte between the last 
‘Dahlia and the first Snowdrop. I know that I at least, for 
several years, have. been looking out on some beds occupied 
«by. the lank skeletons of Hybrid Teas, for no better reason than 
-Obedience to that law of gardening eer says that we must 
shave rose beds near the » 
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almonds of the French confectioner), they are well worth ; 
looking for; the Butcher’s Broom is also dicecious, and tends to 

live austerely in celebate colonies, but there is an hermaphrodite — 

‘form, of better and bushier habit» than the type, which is — 
‘self-sufficient and carries its” scarlet berries pretty freely; — 

Lonicera pileata yunnanensis is in effect. a stiff and sturdy version 

of the well-known Loniceranitida (of which, according to some  ———™ 
authorities, it is a variety), but it bears the translucent violet 

fruit, like ratueehyet ec much more scans te Thesae.. 

round shining leaves of 
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garden. An angle in the hedge was 5 therefore chosen, and by — 
replacing some of the hawthorn with beech, setting a plant of 
Cryptomeria japonica elegans as the. centre-piece, with a block of 
Japanese box on one side, Polygonum affine over some stones in ols 
the foreground and bracken in the background (held in check 
by a few buried lumps of chalk), and some plants of Teazle _ 
and Iris Sibirica, we had a picture which developed in warm — 
shades of brown under the influence of the first hard frosts, — sah or 
The Cryptomeria, which is.so flexible that it may be ea to Pee 
any site and may even be pegged down, turns a rich and’ ee ee 
bronze, the Japanese box (Buxus microphylla) a curious sh POEs 
pinkish cinnamon, and the Polygonum rust brown.: ay ; 
The seeding heads of Teazle and Iris sibirica are sinitrabls 
for their design as well as for their colour, and with the silver- 
brown pitchers of Henbane andthe pale, fantastic canisters of 
Sergey they; ae Be Senees ‘into:a cheese @ * 


_ roots, which smell spic- 


- in miniature. The effect _ 


until the revolt against . os 


hs planted without the mis- 
‘giving which the indo- 
mitable bracken may — 


. 
i a 


_ Asarabacca, which gave 
the plant its old mame  — 
of ‘Folfote-—or ‘Foal’s ss 
foot’, as’ we should 


say—form an excellent 
-weed-proof carpet for 


any cool or shady place, 
and it has merit_in its ee & 


ily of ginger and’ make __ 
an interes aoe Po we 
pourri. - te 


One of the rose beds 
was extended into the 
adjacent border, forming 
a kind of promontory; — 
this was planted with 
the more naturalistic — 
forms of the dwarf coni- 
fers, and, with the ad- 
dition of a few: mossy — 
stones and clumps of oA 
hardy. cyclamen, it  — 
quickly assumed the air oe 
of an ancient pine wood 


is perhaps a little pre- — 
cious, but excusable if 
you.are very fond of — 
conifers and possess — 
only a small garden. — m* 
Brown is a colour, no © 
less than green, and its 
warm ‘tone-is fitting for 
winter, but although for = 
several years I have —-— 
admiredfrom the break=~ 
fast table the clear fawn 
of the fronds of bracken, _ s TAS 
which have found a last — 
refuge in the hedgebank 
(their winter colouronce a ; 
matched and hid the 
fallow deer), it was not 
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the roses that the possi- ~ 
- bility was considered of te 
~ combining it with other tare 
filemot shades into a 


brown garden for the 
winter prospect. There ) 
are several plants that 
turn and stay brown in) ae 
winter and ‘may be 


' well occasion in the 
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Grey is another colour well suited to winter, though it is 
rather difficult to use it'in the garden within a small compass, 
unless we have a grey wall to serve as a background; but there 
are one or two ever-grey shrubs, such as Juniper, Phlomis 
Jruticosa and Lavender, which can stand together~ without 
contrasting too abruptly with their surroundings. One of these, 
the prostrate Savin Juniper (Funiperus Sabina tamariscifolia), is 


usually-confined to the rock garden, but, if it is planted liberally - 


on a slightly terraced mound or slope and its growing points are 
pecs back a little, it will soon pile itself up and give the 
effect of a bluish-grey stratified rock, the interest of which will 
be enhanced if we add a plant of the trailing Waukegan Juniper 
(F. horizontalis), which develops a dull pinkish violet in winter. 

Winter gardening is not limited to this small and intimate 
scale, for the more distant view from the windows will be 
considered in planting a new garden and may receive additions 
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in an old one. There-is a nobility of architecture in our native 
Yew and‘Holly, which goes well in the solid English countryside, 
and it is worth noting that the varieties with yellow berries are 
rather more conspicuous at a distance than the type forms and 
not less beautiful. Those who find these evergreens too sombre 
can make a winter picture of the Silyer Birch (and its oriental 
relatives with cream-coloured, orange and shining mahogany 
trunks), or contrive an effect of dappled sunshine with the yellow 
and orange stems of the Golden Willow (Salix vitellinay and 
Cornus alba flaviramea, an effect which may be mellowed to a ° 
sunset glow by an admixture of the crimson-stemmed varieties. 

There is, in fact, so much solid beauty to be enjoyed in 
winter that I am inclined to feel almost impatient with the 
flimsy flowers of summer, though partly, I suspect, because 
most of them are at this moment fainting languidly in a heat 
wave. 


The World of Burne-Jones 


(Continued from page 264) 


There is light, but it is more like moonlight than sunlight, 
a little unearthly, a little cold and’ wan. 

A fate hangs over this world—no imminent danger of 
disaster or bloodshed, for what disaster can shake a world of 
shadows, and its inhabitants have no blood to be shed—but 
tather a vague foreboding which chills the smile on the parted: 
lips and fills the eyes with melancholy. The mood of Burne- 
Jones’ pictures is always the same, and it was possible to recog- 
nise his works on the walls of exhibitions by a single glance. 
For this, too, the public was grateful to him. 

The very poetical content which decreases the importance of 
Burne-Jones’ work in the eyes of the present, was of the greatest 
help to the growth of his reputation during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. The public was at first slow to recognise 
him, chiefly from the difficulty of seeing his work, but when it 
did so its recognition was generous. The famous. 1877 ex- 
hibition at the Grosvenor Gallery revealed a painter in curious 
harmony with the 
‘greenery - yallery’ 
mood of the time. 
The rather bloodless 
and affected zsthetic- 
ism of the period 
found in Burne-Jones 
its predestined mir- 
COP we OSSetti.”s 
women, since the un- - 
fortunate Miss Siddal 
had been replaced by 
Fanny Schott, tended 
to be too full-blooded 
for the taste of the 
Elaines and Maudes 
and Guineveres of the 
rising mode. Burne- 
Jones’ figures were 
indubitably ladies and 
gentlemen even when 
it was most doubtful 
whether they were 
men or women. A 
little anemic perhaps, 
but so were their 
admirers, maybe a 
little melancholy and 
over-refined, alittle ambiguous in their desires, but that mattered 
little when desire itself had dwindled to a ghost. Much that is 
thought of as most typical of the ’nineties was already implicit 
in the Burne-Jones of 1877. 

The exhibition was the beginning of his fame. There was a 
chorus of universal approval, and the great Ruskin himself, 
who could find nothing but insults for the works shown by 
Whistler, was ecstatic in his praise of those of Burne-Jones. In 
the following year his reputation had spread to France, and 
when the International Exhibition of Contemporary Art was 
organised in Paris in 1882, he and Leighton were the only 
English painters invited to contribute. His pictures began to 
fetch big prices, and the government of the day, impressed by 
a success so obvious, made him a knight in 1889 and a baronet 
in 1897. His old college elected him to a Fellowship, and the 
University which he had left without a degree in 1855 presented 
him with an honorary doctorate in 1881. These are the rewards 
of stimulating the imagination between clearly defined and 
easily recognisable limits. 

5 We have insisted at some length on the poetic content of 


Rees 
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- Burne-Jones’ painting; yet this poetic content is much more 
evident at the beginning of his career than at the end. It is: 


eclipsed by other elements always latent, but slow 
in developing. Léonce Bénédite summed the change up in a 


s Tale’, for the Kelmscott Press Chaucer (1896) ; 


when he said that the decorator gradually eclipsed the’ 


poet. But that was not all. It is plain that during the years when 
he was most completely under the influence of Rossetti, Burne- 
Jones could not draw. His figures are stiff and ungainly, and, 
under their heavily embroidered dresses, are not only unseen 
but unimagined. There is a complete lack of anything that 
could be called draughtsmanship. 

Burne-Jones was fully aware of this and, especially after his 
contact with the Florentines, with Mantegna, Botticelli and 
Michelangelo, all of whom were draughtsmen first and always, 
he set himself to remedy the defect. His surviving drawings wit- 
ness to his careful study of the nude, and gradually his pictures 
take on an academic correctness which had before been absent. 

- Unfortunately, he lacked the great master’s power of assimi- 
lating knowledge without damage to the force of his original im- 
pulse. His later pictures are a little too obviously composed, a 
little arid and lifeless as if (as was indeed the case) careful nude 
studies had been as carefully covered with drapery and carefully 

Ere ——..., disposed about the 
i canvas in decorative 
- attitudes. The new 
classicism of his 
figures fits oddly into 
the world of northern 
legend and the atmos- 
phere of that world 
grows ever more rari- 
fied, its reality ever 
less convincing. 

As. the poetical 
vision faded he be- 
came more and more 
allegorical, yet lacked 
the imagination to 
make his allegories 
comé;walive.- Fite 
‘message’ becomes a 
monument of the 
# commonplace. How 
7 -drite, how unimagin- 
ative is the theme of 
‘Love among the 
Ruins’, how lacking 
in any profound sig- 
nificance is “The 
Wheel of Fortune’; 
how clumsy, even as a piece of story-telling, is ‘Love Disguised as 
Reason’! The spectator may know nothing of the: Princess Sab- 
rina nor why she drew the fatal lot, but at least the canvas holds 
a certain significance by reason of the oppressive fate which 
seems to brood over it. The story had fired the artist’s imagination 
and so he was able to imbue his painting with something more 
than the reflection of one anecdote. But the naked kings (they 
are kings, for they have crowns on their heads) who succeed one 
another on ‘The Wheel of Fortune’ have no significance what- 
ever. They are so many studies of nude men, or rather of the 
same nude man three times repeated, and, but for the position 
of Fortune’s arm, they might as well be rising as falling. 

In his large unfinished painting of “The Car of Love’ Burne- 
Jones attempted a subject which many artists had treated before 
him. It derives ultimately from the ‘Trionfi’ of Petrarch and was 
a favourite with the painters of Cassone panels throughout the 
fifteenth century. But how frigid, how meaningless, is his treat- 
ment; how single-stringed is his allegory, how completely lacking 
in all that wealth of subsidiary detail which the born allegorist 
always scatters in such profusion! What details there are in any 
of his allegorical paintings are purely decorative, often beautiful 
in themselves but adding almost nothing to the meaning of the 
picture. Burne-Jones was ill-advised to abandon his enchanted 
garden, and in a gallery. of his collected works it is the earlier can- 
vasses to which the modern spectator returns with most pleasure. 
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Designs for Playing Cards 
May I express surprise at your severe editorial criticism of 
the face-side of our playing cards? The quaint, stiff and 
archaic figures on the court-cards (properly ‘coat-cards’, 
according to Chatto in Facts and Speculations on the Origin 
and History of Playing Cards) are of such dateless antiquity 
and so full of astronomical, masonic and hieratic lore that 
no one who has studied them can call them imbecile! Would 
anyone with taste call the beautiful Greek-key pattern on 
the King of Heart’s cloak degraded? It is also on the belt 
of the King of Spades and the belt of the Knave of Clubs. 
The chequer-board on the broad collar of the Queen of 
Diamonds and the perfectly drawn spindle in the hand of the 
Queen of Spades are in no way degraded but full of meaning. 
Why do the kings and knaves wear the curled lock of Dionysus, 
and why are all the queens widows with a heavy black veil over 


snow-white hair? The Knave of Diamonds holds a flaming torch. 


and has little blue flames on his surcoat and lightnings.on his 
tabard. The Knave of Clubs has a ruler and the Knave of Spades 
holds an hour-glass to show that he is lord of Time and can play 
with it. He is the son of a widow. It has been said that a pack of 
cards is the oldest book in the world, containing the secret of 
* our way of escape from the illusion of Time which hides from us 
the transcendental goal of our shadowy race. 
Hurstpierpoint A. L. B. HARDCASTLE 


In your editorial reference to Messrs. De La Rue’s competi- 
tion, surprise is expressed at the ‘predominance of. subject 
designs over patterns’. The reason for this is not, as you sup- 
pose, because it is ‘harder to produce original and decorative 
patterns’, but because under the conditions of the competition 
only designs with some pictorial interest were needed. If one 
were in the mood to get tired, I should say that a modern pattern 
repeated fifty-two times would do the job just as effectively as 
the same number of identical pictures. The fact is that when a 
design is repeated a number of times in close formation, it is 
the decorative qualities inherent in the unit that stand out, and 
not the subject-matter at all. A friend of mine proved this when 
he bought thirty reproductions of the ‘Monarch of the Glen’ for 
a shilling, and made a very decorative screen by aifixing them 
alternately upside down and the right way up over the whole 
thing. 

London, S.W. Io ALAN VERNER SMITH 

Seeing is Believing , 
May I reply briefly to the Hon. John Collier’s letter in your last 
issue? I do not think I have ever calmly assumed that a great 
majority of artists and art lovers agree with me in my admiration 
of Picasso and Miré. On the contrary, I realise only too acutely 
that any original artist has always to create his public in the face 
of the most bitter opposition, and though we modernists believe 
that we are fighting a winning game, we do not underestimate 
the forces of established prejudice ranked against us. It is absurd 
to picture us as bullying a reluctant world; but we do our best to 
interest an apathetic one. 

With regard to Mird’s art in particular, about-which several 
correspondents have written to me, I would urge those who, like 
the Hon. John Collier, live in reach of London, not to judge 
these paintings by a reproduction. They can see originals at the 
Mayor Gallery in Cork Street, or better still, they can go to the 
Alhambra and see enthusiastic audiences applauding the most 
successful ballet of the season—‘Jeux d’Enfants’, with costumes 
and décor by Miré. The world, in one case where it gets an 
opportunity of seeing what a modern artist can do for its enter- 
tainment when he is given a chance, does not seem so ‘reluctant’. 
It acclaims a feast of colour and design, and does not stop to ask 
Why? and Where? and How? It sees and feels, and expresses its 
enthusiastic delight. Here is an occasion, I would like to insist 
to the Hon. John Collier, where the public has judged between 
us; and they have come down on my side. 

As for Mr. Gill, I see that F have wronged him, and for that I 
am sorry. The fact that he likes such things as Sévres porcelain 
and Miré paintings (the Hon. John Collier please note) shows 
that our quarrel is mainly about the words we use to describe our 
likings. Reasonable—rational—ratiocinative—it offends my 
sense of literary decency that these words should be inter- 


changeable in a serious debate. I note that Mr, Gill reserves the © 


word ‘ratiocinative’ for all the dull work of the mind, but I still 
ink it is a misuse of words to say that ‘the thing we call intui- 
tion is cen highest act of rationality’. It may be the 
highest act or function of the mind, but surely the usage of all 
good philosophers and ps eee ad has restricted reason or 
rationality to discursive modes of 


ought, in opposition to direct: 


or intuitive modes of thought, One can, of course, reason about 
the data given by the senses and by intuition, and reason would 
be a poor thing if it were not based on such mental experiences; 


-but as Mr, Gill says in another connection, the greater includes 


the less, and even St. Thomas Aquinas says ‘sensus ratio que- 
dam est’. . 

Finally, I quoted St. Thomas in the attempt, as it were, to 
confound Mr. Gill out of the lion’s mouth. Actually (but in all 
humility, for I have a tremendous respect for the Summa Theo- 
logica), I think the attempt to find a complete esthetics in 
scholasticism does not succeed. St. Thomas nowhere, so far as I 
can find, makes a distinction between what we call art and what 
we call beauty—a distinction upon which, eventually, the whole 
of modern esthetics is based. 

HERBERT READ | 


London, W.C.1 
Mr. Read states that the intellect does not come at all into the 
question of what is good or bad art, and ends by quoting St. 
Thomas Aquinas: ‘Beauty is that which, being seen, pleases’. 
(As a side issue, I might mention that the most up-to-date art 
critics—including, I am sure, Mr. Read—deny the connection 
between art and beauty.) It seems to me that the whole point is? 
‘Whom does the thing please?’ The ‘Soul’s Awakening’ probably 
pleases many more people than does Van Gogh’s ‘Yellow 
Chair’; that certainly does not prove that it is better. 

Good art is—as Whistler truly said—not a matter of taste, but 
a matter of knowledge; it has objective principles, and is founded 
on science, A man blessed with an ‘ear’, and devoid of any 
knowledge of musical principles, not only could not make a 
decent musical critic, but also would get infinitely less pleasure 
from music than a man who had that Knowledge. Painters must 
still ‘mix their paint with brains’; and if you look at-a good 


picture intuitively and emotionally only, you will get far less fun _ 


out of it than if you use your intellect. 
Bloxham 


Modern Poetry 


When I read Mr. Hugh Sykes Davies’ second article 1 
questioned whether he is a reliable guide on the realm of beauty. 
dex critic who quotes the passage from ‘Macbeth’ which 
egins: 


_Mary BARNE 


Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow 


and concludes: 
it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing— 
as a proof that ‘Shakespeare is actually deficient in beauty, and, 
if not ugly, certainly lacks the graces of sound and imagery’, 
must have a defective ear. If he cannot hear the music of the 
blank verse rhythm and the answering notes of vowels and 
consonants, he is poetically deaf. If he cannot see the imagery, 
he is blind. Why, this passage is packed with imagery; it calls 
up picture after picture. But I will not attempt to analyse—it 
must be enough to say that the words ‘creeps’, ‘syllable’, 
‘lighted’, ‘candle’, ‘walking shadow’, ‘player’, ‘struts’, ‘stage’, 
‘tale’, ‘idiot’, ‘sound and fury’, are images, inasmuch as they 
call up definite pictures, all of which help to interpret the 
attitude of Macbeth toward Time and Life. ; 

Newport W. J. T. CoLiis 


When we ask for beauty in poetry, does Mr. Davies think we 
only mean the grave rhythms and the mellifluous imagery. of 
which Tennyson and Swinburne were masters? All art is the. 
expression of impressions made upon sensitive souls by Nature 
and by life. When the expression reveals profound insight and 
intense passionate feeling together with a high mastery of the 
medium, then you have art, great art, and zpso facto, beauty. 
Mr. Davies seems to think that simplicity and sincerity are 
enough to make a poet. If this were all, why look farther than 


Wordsworth? Yet modern poets are not, I gather, enthusiastic _ 


Wordsworthians—perhaps because for true poetry obscurity 


must be added to simplicity and sincerity? I suggest that — eo 


besides these qualities a poet must have. something to sa’ 
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must say it well—a test which would, I fancy, exclude 7 
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the prosy stutterings we are asked to accept as poetry. Is there s 


really anything in 
Davies which could not have been expressed as simply and 
least as sincerely in ordinary prose? But then it might 
lacked the merit of obscurity! It is quite.credible that the 
of Victorian poetry represented by ‘Tennyson is “ 

and that the time is ripe for something different and m 


the passage of modern poetry quoted be ae . 
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; ‘Davies praises have shown us what this. is, and \ 
__ claim that they are Shakespearean because they are not Tenny- 
_ sonian is quite so obviously valid as Mr. Davies seems to think. 


Oxford BS : FREDERICK JAMES 


The poem ‘Prelude’, in your issue of August -2, shows that 
-modern poetry is following closely on the lines of ancient 
Hebrew poetry. The key has been lost for many hundred years 
and has lately come to light. Once you know the key you can 
appreciate the art of an itinerant Mullah reciting the Koran. For 
the Koran seems on the same principle. A verse need not have 
rigid scansion nor any punctuation. Once a theme is exhausted a 
new verse commences. Often the new verse is in different scan- 
sion. The true art of ancient poetry seems in rhythmic thought, 
and pleasing or musical or mystic rendering of that thought. The 
main object is to hold the attention till the break, when the new 
train of thought appears. Such modern poetry as THE LISTENER 
has published seems to aim (often somewhat blindly) at the same 
ideal. If so, there is a ready and wide opening for the modern 
poet. About one-fifth of the Old Testament isin poetry, and has 
received little poetic translation’on its original eastern lines. 


Enstone STUDENT 


better. What-we venture to question is whether the poets Mr, 
whether the 


How hard is the lot of the young poet, who, in all humility of 
spirit seeks guidance from the ‘growing horde’ of those who 
would instruct him in his art! From-Mr. Howard D. Smith’s 
letter in your issue of August 9, he learns that there can be 
_ nothing but ‘jaded artistic impotence’ in ‘a world in emotional 
_ and intellectual chaos’, and that all poems are bound to be 
‘esthetic abortions’. These same abortions, he learns, turning 
to a letter from Mr. S. Taylor in the same issue, are intended to 
act as a ‘ combined poison and emetic’, because they have dared 


' occasionally to express a ‘simple sense-impression’ in terms of a 


_different sense. Such an attempt, it is now clear to him, will not 
lead to ‘beauty and truth of emotional thought’ as demanded by 
Mr. Smith, however often ‘Apollo fulfills himself”. But what is 
‘emotional thought’, he is tempted despairingly to Ask? and 
‘beauty’? It is small comfort for him to find Mr. Charles J. 
Arnell, in a third letter in that issue, asking the same question, 

_ and-assuring him that ‘the problem baffles the metaphysician 

and the psychologist’ (though not apparently ‘a theologian or a 

religious’), No man, he gathers, can define it. After which 

he may perhaps be forgiven if he suggests to these critics that 
they should; in Mr. Taylor’s own words, ‘please refrain! 
Vienna — 


Can We Imitate Christ? ' 
Does the New Testament teach men that as soldiers in the 
armies of this world they can be true followers of Jesus Christ, 
as Mr. Howard suggests? He quotes two scriptures divorced 
from their context'in support of his theory. First Luke xxii, 36: 
Our Lord is telling His disciples for the last time that if the Hebrew 
scriptures, which declare Him to be Israel’s Messiah, must be 
fulfilled, He must of necessity be crucified and ‘be numbered with 
thetransgressors’ so that He may ‘bear the sin of many’. Whereas 
-in times past you were able to go about and do My work 
in comparative peace and safety, without any wages whatsoever 
and yet you lacked nothing, now the time is near when you 
will be bitterly persecuted for doing the same work and you will 
have to provide for your own needs as best you can. This is 
_a paraphrase of the symbolic expression of Our Lord’s Eastern 
mind to His Jewish followers. Our 
disciples to buy swords and go in for warfare; for if He were, 
then why did He say, a little later on, “For alt they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword’ (Matthew xxvi)? 

In Romans xiii, 4, the Apostle Paul is exhorting the believers 
to ‘Render unto Cesar the things which are Czsar’s; and unto 
God the things that are God’s’; and to abstain from doing wrong 

- in obedience to their conscience and not only because of the 
mighty power of the rulers, magistrates, and judges. as sym- 
_ bolised by the sword on their person. The word ‘sword’ is 
_ here used figuratively, the metonymic figure, and the apostle 
often so uses it (Ephesians vi, etc.). The Bible does nofinstruct 
men that they can, as soldiers in the armies of this world, live 
the Christlike life. But it does teach that they must-enlist in 
the army of the Spirit if they would be conformed to the image 
of God’s Son. ‘For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
agauist principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
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_ places. Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God’. 


__, Stroud’ Green 
¥ The Save the Children Fund 
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Isaac SAMUEL 


tion has recently been drawn in your. columns io the 
nemployment on children. The unemployment enquiry, 

, represents but one aspect of our work. It is in 
other research work which we have undertaken, 
to time, into conditions of child life at home and 


- 
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Lord was not telling His = 


eport of the Save the Children Fund’s enquiry into the effects 


abroad—always with» the same purpose of awakening the ~~ 


the .publit conscience.to the needs of the children, During some - 


fourteen years we have fed hundreds of thousafids of child 
victims of war and revolution and famine, abroad, to say 


’ nothing of the victims of such economic distress as has visited 


our own shores; we have established and maintained child 
welfare clinics, hospitals and schools; we have rescued the 
delinquent and set the neglected child on the way to self- 
support; we have built villages for refugee families and found: 
clothing and shelter and food for orphans and waifs in many lands. 
This achievement has been made possible by the generous 
support of the British public—and to that source we look for 
the means to méet our commitments and to take advantage of 
the many opportunities for new and much-needed work which 
lie to hand. Many of your readers have supported us in the past 
and are familiar with the work, but to such as have heard of the 
Save the Children Fund for the first time by reading your 
review of our unemployment enquiry report I will gladly send 
full particulars if they will write to me. 
40 Gordon Square, W.C.1 NoeEL Buxton 
President, Save the Children Fund 


Price Levels and Exchange Rates 


In your issue of August 2, one of your correspondents, Mr. John 
Last, feels that Professor Cassel’s statement to the effect that if 
both U.S.A. and Britain keep their price levels constant, then 
the exchange will remain stabilised, should not be allowed to pass 
without further explanation. The statement does require some 
amplification, but I should like to go a step further than Mr. 
Last. In the long run price levels and exchange rates are in- 
fluenced by,-and are definitely related to, each other—and equili- 
brium is established between the imports and exports of any 
country, whether in the form of goods and services orin the form 
of gold. It makes no difference whether you have a gold standard 
or a paper standard. But the difficulty about a paper standard is 
that it is so very much more difficult to link up price levels with 
rates of exchange at any particular time; in other words a paper 
rate can be so very easily influenced by financial and psycholo- 
gical factors rather than by price movements. ‘Take the position 
in this country and in America during 1932. In spite of the fact 
that the British price level was practically stable throughout the 
year and that the trend of American prices was downward (but 
not violently so), the rate of exchange ranged from 3.20 to 3.80 
at different times. At the same time, a comparison of the price 
levels of the two countries will show that sterling was very much 
undervalued during this period, and was deliberately kept under- 
valued—in which connection newspaper propaganda played no 
small part. As Professor Cassel’s statement stands it does not 
provide for the effect of influences such as those to which sterling 
has been subject during the past two years. With Mr. Last, 
therefore, I agree that some amplification is needed. 
Derby A. LESLIE GREEN 


William Herschel 


It is a pity that Dr. A. S. Russell’s excellent review of The 
Herschel Chronicle should contain what is perhaps a slip when 
he calls William Herschel a deserter. If he will look more 
closely at the text, he will find that in February, 1763, Herschel 
heard that his official discharge (the original of which can be 
seen at Slough) had been granted. Moreover, the word soldat 
has been scratched out on this document, and the word haut- 
boist substituted, showing that in any case he was not a regular 
soldier. This false story has been repeated so often, that I ask 
your permission to take this opportunity to correct it. I may 
mention that I am one of William Herschel’s great-grandsons. 


Chalfont St. Giles ALEXANDER GORDON 


Minorities in Poland 


Referring to Professor Dyboski’s book on Poland, and your 
reviewer’s questions as to the position of the ‘minorities’ in that 
country, it may be of interest to mention that on the occasion 
of the last Polish census, in 1931, every attempt was made to 
ascertain the real numbers of the various elements. It had 
been found at the previous census that such terms as ‘nation- 
ality’ were misleading, since many people took this to mean 
‘citizenship’, and returned themselves as Poles though not of 
actual Polish race or cultural allegiance; and ‘religion’ was also 
unsatisfactory as a way. of recording the minorities. It was 
therefore arranged to record for every inhabitant of the Republic 
the language which he personaliy regarded as his most important 
form of speech, even if not in every case the one he happened 
to use most in his daily life. This method obviously allowed of 
the fullest expression of ‘minority’ allegiance in the more inti- 
mate and culturally significant sense. The results were of great 
interest (showing, as they did, a considerable prepdnderance 
of non-Polish elements in several of the eastern and south-eastern 
districts of the country), and should materially assist the Polish 
authorities in their future dealings with the millions of Ukrainiam, 
White-Russian .and other citizens of non-Polish culture. 

Your reviewer suggests that local autonomy might be granted 
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= £0 Seria: Ree a ae in the ‘tase of tie’ Ukrainians this 

_ very course was suggested as a possibility by a Pole with whom 
sed the question some time back.’ But there, are great 
practical difficulties in the way of such a Step, owing to the way 


Cac in which Poles and non-Poles aré mixed up in the districts 


concerned, to say nothing of the danger that a local Ukrainian 
_ sub-state might tend to gravitate towards the real and much 
bigger Ukrainia over the Soviet border. : 
- London, W.8 E ‘B. Lons 
«Mr. J. Jay’ 
I like unpretentious writing and decent writing, and I dade 
that Mr. Aldworth’s is both. If I had had space in my review to 
particularise the badness of his style I would have said that it 
_was insensitive. Its simplicity is a crude simplicity. I did not 
‘really impute plagiarism to Mr. Aldworth, however, and I do 
not admit that Kafka’s The Castle is an obscure work. When it 
appeared in this country not so very long ago it had an astonish- 
ing number of enthusiastic reviews; Mr. Hugh Walpole singled 
it out as the best work of fiction of the year; and it has been 
Rebecca in the highest terms by Mr. Aldous Huxley and Miss 


ebecca West. Men such as Thomas Mann and Herman Hesse | 
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New Words: for Od 


By HUGH SYKES DAVIES a SO ea. 


ET us now consider more closely the nature of the 

magical language which we defined roughly in our last 

article, and try to relate it more concretely with the 

problems of the reader of modern poetry. At the same 
time, we shall be discussing the nature of poetic revolutions, 
the ‘progress of poesy’. 

I have already said that one of the great differences between 
magical, or poetic words*, and prose, or scientific words, is 
this: that the former must always be new to us, while the latter 
must always be old, already known and defined..Let me try 
to make this clearer. Cast your mind back into the past, and 
imagine to yourself the effect produced on his hearers by the 
first man who ever used the expression ‘a neck of land’. Remem- 
ber, that this was a name for a thing which had never been named 
_ before, and which had always been described more or less 
clumsily and lengthily by gestures and round-about reference 
to detail—a name for all this which was short, and above all, 
immediately comprehensible. And when you have imagined 


‘the effect of this, at its first appearance, contrast it with our 
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en fey omer spoke of the ‘enchantment’ 
<~ raphe! “3 aie oa this resemblance should seem far-fetched, read a story by Mr, P. G- Wodehouse c 
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present feeling for the same expression, now grown “hackneyed 
and commonplace. 
Or take this more striking example from Latin. The Latin for 


‘arm’ is lacertus, which is also the word for ‘lizard’. Philologists . 


tell us that the meaning ‘lizard’ was the original one, and that 
it was later applied to the arm because the rippling of the muscles 
under the brown skin of an athlete’s arm was felt to resemble 
the darting of lizards in the sun}. This is surely a very striking. 
‘and poetic notion, yet we can be sure that the average Roman, 
familiar with the use‘of lacertus for ‘arm’ from his childhood, 
never felt the word as anything more striking than the ordinary 
- words for leg or head. It is, in fact, as true of words as of 
anything else that familiarity breeds contempt. Thus, by 
continual use, words which were once striking and fresh 
become as it were worn away, and, like worn parts in a machine, 
- they must be replaced by new ones. This replacement is the 
task of the poet and his function in human life—a worthy 
function, for consider how much more vivid, how much more 
complete was the first thrilling use made of lacertus for ‘arm’: 
in a word, how much more magical than the later commonplace 
usage, when the flitting of the lizard-muscles was forgotten. 
The fundamental reason, then, for any poetic revolution, 
any change in the manner of writing poetry, is this: that old 


words, grown familiar and contemptible, inefficient as descrip- 


tions of things, must be replaced. by new magical words, once 
more completely descriptive of their things, so that we may for 
a time at least regain the old..magical complete grip of. the 
universe around us and within us. Let us take as an example 
the poetic revolution which Wordsworth inaugurated, the 
end of eighteenth-century poetry and the beginning of modern 
poetry. Here is a description by Wordsworth. of the flight of 
birds which deserves to be better known: 

Mark how the feathered tenants of the flood, 

With grace. of motion that might scarcely seem 

' Inferior to angelical, prolong . 

Their curious pastime! shaping in mid air 

(And sometimes with ambitious wing that soars 

High as the level of the mountain tops) 


book is not that it shows signs of Kafka’s influence, for. 


fails to call up a picture as clearly as the less accurate, but also — 


- #3 is interesting to remember that the word which we often use to describe the effect ° ere ‘charm’ > Was are only used of magica! formule aot incantations, 


in Germany. and Andee Gide in in rahe have 
to Kafka as a great writer. “My objection to Mr. Ald 


might in many cases be a very good thing, but that the re 
is so inadéquate.| > : 
Hampstead Epwin Murr © 


Memoirs of the Unemployed. 


We have read with great interest the various contributions to 

‘Memoirs of the Unemployed’ in your issue of August 2. As an — 

organisation of -unemployed who have come together with the 

object of finding a practical solution to the problems confronting: 

us, we should very much like. to get in touch with the contri- 

butors to-these Memoirs, and-with any other of your readers who 

are interested, whether themselves unemployed or not. ‘Although — af. Sir 

we have been i in existence but a short time, and cannot claim ea 

actually that we have created any new employment up to the t 

present, we firmly believe that we are working along the right _ 

lines and that, given proper support, our efforts will be crowned hi r se 

with success in'the very near future. ~ 
“IGE. McWuinnig” 


. 479 Fulham Road, S.W.6 
: Secretary, eee of Britain goo . 
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A circuit ampler than the lake beneath— 
‘Their own domain; but ever, while intent 
On tracing and retracing that large round, . 
_ Their jubilant activity evolves - 
Hundreds of curves and circlets, to and fro, Ps 
Upward and downward, progress intricate . ape 
Yet unperplexed, as if one spirit swayed 1). >” <a ras 
‘Their indefatigable flight. *Tis done— 2. 5A. Sak eee 
‘Ten times, or more, I fancied it had ceased; . ; <& - 
But lo! the vanished company again Ph a Lad 
Ascending; they approach—l hear their wings, - ae ae 
Faint, faint at first; and then an eager sound, -. <n , 
-Past in a moment—and as faintagain! = Uy i 
. They tempt the.sun.to sport amid their plumes; -. Pine 


They tempt the water, or the gleaming i ice, So 

' To show them a fair image; ’tis themselves. at 
Their own fair forms, upon the glimmering plain, a eae 
Painted more soft and fair as they descend ; 5, ee 
Almost to touch;—then up again aloft, se 3" ae on 
Up with a sally and a flash of speed, ' eens 
As if they scorned both resting place and rest! ’ ee 


Compare this with the following passage of Pope: cs . | 


~~. 
See! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, amok: 3 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings: 2° 
Short is his joy; he feels the fiery wound, . aa 
Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground, gre . 
Ab! what avail his glossy, varying dyes, is Ae 
His purple crest, and scarlet-circled eyes, — : “See 
The vivid green his shining plumes unfold, ae 

_. His painted wings and breast that flames with gold? ... 


_ With slaughtering guns the unwearied fowler roves, Meee oa 

‘When frosts have whiten’d all the naked groves; 89>” 
‘ Where doves in flocks the leafless trees o’ershade, ote. 
Ay And lonely woodcocks haunt the watery glade. ee 


_ He lifts the tube, and levels with his eye; 
Straight a short thunder breaks the frozen sky: 
-- -Oft, as in airy rings they skim the heath, __ 
_ The clamorous lapwings feel the leaden “death: 
Oft, as the mounting larks their notes prepare, 
Thay fall, and leave their little lives in air. 


- Itis well worth while to make a very close comparison beigl ~ ae 
for the difference between the effect of the two passages is. 
exactly what I mean by the difference between magical, or 
poetic language, and scientific, or prose language—this. by the SE 
way, without any insult to Pope, whom I admire. Notice in — 
particular, that compared with Wordsworth, Pope’s language — 
is extremely accurate, especially in his use of adjectives. And 
yet it is in a sense remote, almost. inhuman, and somehow 1 


less remote and more human means of expression used by ae: 
Wordsworth. We have, in fact, a sort of _paradox; the non- 
magical words are more accurate and more ‘truthful’ in 
scientificsense, “and yet fail to describe things as well as the less 

accurate expressions. of magical language. It is precisely this 
paradox which leads us to call it magical ve 
can only account for.it roughly by pointing out that. ‘the non- — 
magical words, in their very accuracy, sacrifice much of the 
coherence and totality of real experience, It is perfectly true 


in the same 


wenger ‘Sauishy, in which exactly the same comparison is made 


er and vaguer aspects that magical language conveys, 
its own way, as in Wordsworth’s description of the flight of 
owl, which includes everything that is in the situation— 
ur feelings, the feelings of the birds, the reaction between 
he birds and the landscape—it is a piece of total experience. 
Iti is under such conditions as these that the aim of poetry is 
ealised. New words are found which completely describe things; 
r, to put it in another way, the. gap between words and things 
is reduced to a minimum. 

* But after Wordsworth, the history of Victorian poetry was a 
continual widening of this gap, until it gaped as widely as it 
had done before Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley began it— 


creeping in, totality of impression waning. After them came 
_ Tennyson, making the gap still wider. In the poem which I 
quoted in my second article about the crimson and white petals, 
the words hardly refer to anything at all. (But let me make it 
_ clear once again that I enjoy Tennyson very much, and admire 
___ his work as perfect in its kind. I only wish that it had been a 
_. better kind.) 

_ And finally Swinburne went as far as anyone ever has been 
in this direction. Even his admirers will admit that his beautiful 
words refer to nothing atall. Refer to nothing at all, you may say, 
____ but surely that is what I mean by magical language? Not quite. 
_ I have been trying to make the distinction between the magic 
of a world of pure words, and the magic of words which refer to 
things or situations in the real world. It is the dbttet kind of 
‘magic which modern poetry seeks to attain. 

_ _ Of course the Victorians themselves were not unaware of 
their failings in this respect. Tennyson, at any rate in his early 
_ life, tried to. get back into a world of men, and described the 
_ sickness of his soul in the-unreal world of his poems very 

sincerely. in ‘The Palace of Art’. But for some reason he never 
_ succeeded. The real world perpetually eluded him, and at his 
best he is a dream poet, working with beautiful but empty 
_ words. His good intentions only led him to disturb his dreams 
‘by attempts to introduce versified Darwinism as a makeweight. 


lal se ies 


— 


te 


thought of him already as having much in common with 
modern poets. In him we have a rejection of empty beauty, 
a close contact with the real world, and a startling application 
of Wordsworth’s advice to use ‘a selection of the real language 
of men in a state of vivid sensation’. Another, perhaps more 


‘ 
¢ 


OAR GARE Pry hs ete hy” 


_—s* poetry nearer to reality was Matthew Arnold: rather strangely, 
because he himself disliked the reality of the new industrial 
England intensely: 


' *T was August, and the fierce sun overhead 

- Smote on the squalid streets of Bethnal Green, | 
And the pale weaver; through his windows seen 
In Spitalfields, looked thrice dispirited. 


a Imeta preacher. there I knew, and said: 

‘ ‘Ill and o’erwork’d, how fare you in this scene?’>— 
‘Bravely!’ said he; ‘for I of late have been 
Much cheered with thoughts of Christ, the living bread’. 


ths _ © human soul! as long as thou canst so 
~ aa Set up a mark of everlasting light, 
Above the howling senses ebb and flow, 


—_ To cheer ieee and to right thee if thou roam— 
Not with lost toil thou Iabourest through the night! 

a Thou mak’st the heaven thou hop’st indeed thy home. 
But it wasin theory rather thanin practice that Arnold showed 


the way to modern poetry. ‘What harm he has done in English 
poetry’, he says of Keats in a letter to Clough. And in another 
he amplifies and explains this statement into a creed which 
* contains much in common with the creed of modern poets: 
- ‘More and more I feel that the difference between a mature 
and a youthful age of the world compels the poetry of the former 
_ to use great plainness of speech as compared with the latter: and_ 


* 


themselves.to reproduce. the exuberance. of expression, the 
‘ charm, the richness of images, and the felicity of the Elizabethan 
ts. Yet critics cannot’ get to learn this, because the 
Elizabethan poets are our greatest, and our canons of poetry 
; are founded on their works. They still think the object of poetry 
is to produce exquisite bits and images—such_as Shelley’ s 


5 ~ But the poetry which has such an immense task to perform, 
_ must be very plain, direct, and severe: and it must not lose itself 
im parts and episodes and ornamental work, but must press 
rwards to the whole’. What Arnold wanted, and—I think—. 


failed to do, has been attempted by modern poets with greater 


ore fertile i invention — new aap 
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Ss, but Wa 
Y r to-his hunter. in, the moment of 
gnific nt iS the description i is, it narrows our attention 
broader, if vaguer aspects of the situation. It is : 


read any description of theirs and ~ you will see exactness” 


Browning, of course, succeeded better. : You have probably ~ 


influential than Browning on the moderns, who tried to bring © 


‘that Keats and Shelley were on a false track when they set; 


clouds shepherded by the slow unwilling wind, and Keats’ passim: 
. whereas ‘modern poetry . can only. ‘subsist by its contents. 


ss, with a more firm renunciation of old methods, ga a. 


- go then, Mod aid The” os we . 
When the evening’ is spread out against the sky 
_ Like a patient etherised “upon a table; ae 
Let us go through certain’ half-deserted streets, nec: 
The muttering retreats a or 
Of restless nights in oae-ninte cheap fottle 


And sawdust restaurants with oyster-shells; = 


Streets that follow like a tedious argument 
_Of insidious intent 

To lead you to an overwhelming question ei o 

Oh, do not ask, ‘What is it?? 

Let us go and make our visit. 


I hope that you will feel here the almost startling closenene we fr 


between the words andthe things. In its way, it is-as magical, 
as total a description, as Wordsworth’s of the flying birds. , 
But I can imagine that you find some difficulty in one or two 


_ parts of it. Why is the evening in the sky like a patient etherised?. 


And why are the streets like a tedious argument? Turn back 
to the beginning of this article, and consider again the expression 
“neck of land’ and the use of ‘lizard’ for ‘arm’ in Latin. Notice 
that in both cases something hitherto unnamed is given 
a name by making use of its resemblance to something else that 
is already named. This is, after all, only a special case of a 
procedure which we use in all human affairs; we measure an 
unknown weight by comparing it with a known one; we decide 
what we are to do in a predicament by discovering what we have 
done in the past in similar predicaments. And so it is with 
language. We must describe the unnamed by comparing it 
with the named. This process is called metaphor, and the study’ 
of it is assuming great importance in modern criticism. So ~ 


-what Mr. Eliot has done is this: he has made a comparison 


between his own particular view of the evening at that moment 
—a thing unnamed—with a patient etherised on a table—a thing © 
named. If you ask, What is the exact point of similarity between 
the two? I cannot tell you. In a sense, if I could tell you, the 
expression would be a poor one, an unnecessary piece of 
perversity. It is precisely because I cannot tell you the point of 
similarity that it is something new, something never named 
before—a piece of magic. And similarly with the streets and 
their resemblance to a tedious argument. It is rather a lucky 
chance that this passage, the opening of the first poem printed 
in Mr. Eliot’s Poems, 1909-1925*, perhaps the most typical 
volume of modern poetry, should be a sort of introduction to 
modern poetry as a whole. It is all there, the ugliness, the 
difficulty and complication of the streets, leading up, one feels, 
to something very important. And if we are to get there, if we 
are ever to understand, this would make a very good motto: 
Oh! do not ask, ‘What is it?’ 

Let us go and make our visit. 

This, then, is the reason for poetic revolution in ceneste 
that words must be renewed, brought again into that magical 
and total contact with things which they lose by use. This is 
what the Elizabethans did, it is what Wordsworth did, when 
the eighteenth century had worn away the heritage “of the 
Elizabethans, and it is what the modern poets are trying to do, 
now that the nineteenth century has worn away the heritage 
of Wordsworth. They are trying to establish for us a close 
magical contact between words and things. Do not blame them 
if their words are difficult or obscure—they have to be so, 
because the old simple words no longer serve their purpose. 


Fanfare 


At dawn the cock struts: 
unlocks the morning, in 
hedge; field and farm. 


Wind shakes the sun’s locks 
free, skims curdled skies 
and turns day’s ‘churn. 


= Birds bagpipe, bugle, wind a horn 
mere campion-size,, but sun 
: brings trumpets warm 


ee To bray both “fe and man 
back slick to factories where 
~ day’ s fugue is done. 


Drunk vith fmaichinery, all fall, 
heel, follow, reel to the rhythm of earth’s 
diurnal turn, 


2 


Tree bird and bee; each caa teach only each 
predestined arabesques : hte 
- men slowly learn. 
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Sey Piao, By Roar Nichols. Cape. : a 6d. 


_ WHEN THE RE was a boy, he sat unmoved through many 
hours of propaganda. The thunder of denunciation, damnation, 
loud speech of hell and torture, all passed over his head and 
echoed round the bare-walls of a country chapel. It was all so 
impersonal as to verge upon dullness. But there were times 
when the words of warning pricked their way into his compla- 
+) cency, when the general became uncomfortably particular: the 
‘Sig _ preacher had stepped down from the pulpit into his pew, and 
the voice had become that of a man speaking. Mr. Beverley 
iy Nichols has a sermon to preach about the folly of war, and he is 


eG 

_—s determined that his own convictions shall reach the ears. of 
ss civilians before mass murder overtakes them. To achieve this he 
Rtn, * sacrifices dignity of style and orderly planning: his book has the 
a. quality of impassioned speech, and it conveys most effectively 


the vigour and intensity of his own zeal. If “The Secret Interna- 
! tional’, with its revelations of the common purpose and interest 
es <= of armament firms all over the world, and ‘What Would Be The 
a Character Of A New War?’ with its devil’s catalogue of tor- 
“a ments, cannot stir mankind to defend itself against war, then 
; there is no time left for anything but plain words to the multi- 
tude. And if anyone should say that this manner of speech is 
ne better suited to the columns of a daily paper than to a book, 
ies: Mr. Nichols can reply that if the newspapers did their duty, this 
book would be unnecessary. 

In his long introductory letter to Mr. H. G. Wells, he ex- 
amines his own mind and endeavours to work out a confession 
of faith. He then describes a visit to an armament factory and 

ss shows us how the Armament Ring—“The Bloody International 
“teary Pe (Death Ltd.)’,as he calls it—flourishes at the expense of peace. 
wre He surveys the methods of gas warfare and draws attention to 
our lack of defence against it. After a visit to his own public 
‘school to refresh his memory about the O.T.C., he goes to 
_--—.-_—s Geneva to attend a meeting of the Disarmament Conference. 
re ‘He tries to persuade Lord Beaverbrook to answer Sir Norman 
a . Angell’s questions on the futility of war, but fails. He succeeds, 
however, in giving us a discussion between Major Yeats Brown 
(‘Bengal Lancers’) and Mr. Robert Mennel (ex-conscientious 
objector) on war and peace, and between Sir Arthur Salter and 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole on war and capitalism. He finds the 
“Microbes of Mars’ in school textbooks, in uniforms, in toy 
soldiers. Finally, he writes a letter to a young man who has 
voted for the Oxford Union motion and tells him how to face an 
angry father. He shows us that propaganda need not be dull. 
This is a brave book, and all its minor faults are redeemed by its 
sincerity. 


ye * 


Divided Tbeyaltirs. By Lewis Einstein 


Cobden Sanderson. 15s. 


- ~~ In this book, the sub-title of which is Anions in England 
’ & during the War of Independence’, Mr. Einstein has explored 
a little-known corner of history, and made it fascinating; 
though without detracting from his picture one may say that 
the subject would in any event be fascinating, because it 


deals with just what might happen to you and me supposing 
pares there was a civil war. Not great figures in history, the people 
Ae here, not units of the fevered crowd, but persons who simply 
wat did not know what to do, and found events moving far faster 
Z an than their minds. Unable or unwilling to take part in world- 
tM stirring events, they found themselves cast up like driftwood, 
rs and hardly knew what to do but exist impotently. : 
; Yet this is not altogether true, for the first part of Mr, 


-—_- Binstein’s book i is concerned with spies, some of whom became 

a so without realising what they were doing, It was all very well 
_--—~—~~——s«s to come over to Europe to assist the colonies in gaining privi- 
Pas) _ leges and a measure of freedom: it was quite another to be an 
ae active fighter against your king, and rebel for independence. 
a In those circumstances it was exceedingly easy to be drawn 
- =s into the net skilfully laid by the admirable English secret service. 
Not that all the spies were thus innocent, by any means, but 
still the position was a difficult one, half on one side, half on the 


themselves. The next section deals with the Tories who emi- 
grated from an America which had become too heated to hold 
them, and who were filled with all the hopes and all the delusions 
of exiles, people who had occupied important posts in America, 
and were often largely sympathetic with rébel aims. Loyal to 
their king, they could not all the same be quite English, and 
since the violence of the revolutionaries made it impossible 
‘for them to return, they were left high and dry. There was at 
one time a very considerable efflux of Tories, mainly cultured 
__ people, and it is to their leaving the country that Mr. Einstein 
tibutes the dearth of culture in America fora hundred years 
so. Another result was that the United States failed to conquer 
ope for i it was chiefly ex-American Tories, now Canadians, — 
‘ e Anglo-American War, put up such a stout defence 


character and effort which have enriched Indian public life, a 


- Ve other, and it is not surprising that all were not able to extricate _ 


refuses to keep literature tidied into categories neatly lab a 


% Book Chronicle 


of their new country against their old compatriots. Last we ieee Se 

a section devoted to painters: Benjamin West, P.R.A., who had © 
the same delusions about his genius that Benjamin Haydon ~ 
had; Gilbert Stuart, John Copley, and, most curious of all, — 
John Trumbull, sometime staff officer to Washington, who, 
while granted asylum i in England, could not understand how it 
was that pictures glorifying the revolution were not popular. 
But the whole scene is an odd one, which Mr. Einstein shows 
us, dominated in a queer way by that remarkable character 
George III, always a little too late in what he did, but very alert, 
and unable to conceive how, having smashed the Whigs in 
England, he could not do the same thing in America. Lord 
North, too, was in a queer quandary, forced to carry out a 
policy ‘which he did not at all approve. Lord George Germaine, 
Fox, Burke, and others, flit across the scene, but perhaps the __ 
most intriguing figure of all is that of Benjamin Thompson, — 

Count Rumford, American, English colonel, Bavarian minister 
and wild humanitarian. Mr. Einstein writes sympathetically — 

and well—except for an unfortunate use of ‘the latter? whichis 


confusing—and manages to evoke the strangeness of anatmo- ~ | 
sphere which can have no exact parallel in history. : ; 
Renascent India. By H. C. E. Zacharias ie 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. M 
Dr. Zacharias’ sympathies are warmly Nationalist, and. < 
sometimes he has taken over too readily arguments and ae 
statements of Nationalist propaganda; for example, it is ‘not pe 
proven’ that the Indian Government when it conceded com- 
munal representation to the Muslims in 1911 intended to # 


‘divide and rule’, or that it foresaw troubles that ensued from 
other of its political. actions. Even if it were, at any rate the 
evil results could not have come without the co-operation of , 
flaws in Indian character and political life: Nor was Bengal 
of pre-Partition days ‘a homogeneous province of eighty million 
people’; it included profound racial disparities, and even if you — 
count as Bengali the dialects of Chittagong and other outlying 
parts, you cannot raise half that number as Bengali-speaking 
when the Partition took place. These, however, are small faults 
in an admirable book. Dr. Zacharias gives a detailed survey 
of Indian modern political developments, and particularly of © 
that period so obscure to the West, between Lords Lansdowne 
and Minto. He makes very plain what are the chief obstacles 
to understanding of the Indian problem, which are our habits ~ 
of generalisation and of taking over unquestioningly what 
people said before us, judging merely by the epoch in which © 
they happened to live. He notes the curse of cleverness which 
-overlaid the administration in Curzon’s day, and its belief that 
self-government was something alien to what is loosely called 
‘the Indian mind’, Dr. Zacharias is concerned with much more> 
than politics, however. He sketches with sympathy and fairness — 
movements of social and religious reform. Two impressions of 
great comfort emerge. The first is that of the wealth of noble 


wealth to which Englishmen who loved the people have 
contributed. The second is that by British and Indians working 
together a New India has come into existence. People are 
exercised about the chance of ‘Britain losing India’; in the 
deepest and most lasting sense of all, she cannot jose. her 
till time shall end, for the connection of the two. peoples is a 
fact that has gone deeper than even the old Roman spirit in 
Gaul (and Gaul’s child, France). As for the evils that so many 
prognosticate, there is the evidence plain to see, that while ’ 
China has been in chaos, Persia in impotence, India, despite 
political agitation and despite parliamentary institutions (which 
so many suppose her unfitted to profit by), is in neither chaos 
nor impotence, by any means. What the future may br: ma) 
depends on many factors, only some of which are in India itse 
But, as Dr. Zacharias emphasises, Renascent India ‘has indeed — 
ancient Hindustan for its mother, but modern England for its 
father 


An Pistocesl Survey of Scottish Literature to 1714 
By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. MacLehose. 10s. 6d. 


Dullness, that frequent vice of the literary historian, is entirely — 
lacking from Miss Mure Mackenzie’s book. There is no danger _ 
of the dullness of detachment, because at every point she is pas-- 
sionately pare eee of Mary, critic oF. resbyterianism, — 
sceptic of progress and popular education; nor of the dullness of 
dead things, for she brings her personal knowledge to give life 
to dry documents—remembering now how an ancestor of hers 
came from the Hebrides to James IV’s Privy Council, now how — 
another led his clan at Bannockburn—and has a fresh taste that” 


“Scottish Chaucerians’ and so forth. Indeed, here she make 
good point, by demonstrating how much nearer the ‘$0- 


very 
‘called ‘Chaucerians are to the anonymous eee of * ai Ae ss pa 
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are ways which he and they shared with their age in general. 


_ With this individual outlook, and a brisk style, she surveys 


Scottish literature from roughly the fourteenth century to the 
eighteenth—stopping short there because that ground has lately 
been covered by Dr. Harold Thompson in his book on Henry 
Mackenzie, A. Scottish Man of Feeling. She tackles the period 
with an emphasis on the history almost more than the literature, 
and makes her reason plain by implication in these words on 
James IV, ‘. . . . one of these personalities who suggest that a 


reason why Scotland has little great poetry or drama is that she . 


has never needed to create it as an enlargement of experience. 
Her passions found outlet in immediate action, and the impulses 
that elsewhere make epic and tragedy, in her made the naked 
facts of history’. And so it is no surprise, and indeed seems per- 
fectly relevant, to have one chapter culminating in an account of 
Montrose’s death and not Montrose’s verse. Miss Mure Mac- 
kenzie has, we think, sometimes let her history run away with 
her—when, for instance, she describes the weapons used at 
Flodden (without, curiously, mentioning the name of the battle), 
or gives a detailed defence (against Buchanan’s attack) of Mary’s 
ride to Bothwell at Hermitage in 1566, it is hard to see the con- 
nection: with literature. (And incidentally, why, with her partia- 
lity for history, does she state on page 149 that the best ecclesias- 
tical architecture Scotland can show between Roslin and James 
-Gibbs is ‘the amateurish spire of the Tron Kirk’, when there is 
the sombre baroque of Greyfriars Churchyard to witness to the 
contrary?) Yet in the main the emphasis on history is justified, 
for in this period Scotland had practically no professional litera- 
ture. Dunbar and Drummond of Hawthornden are about the 
only good examples of men whose chief occupation was writing. 
‘With Gavin Douglas, James I; Ayton, Knox, Montrose—and, 
‘one may suppose, the makers of the ballads—important as their 
contribution to literature might be, politics, fighting or religion 
-came first: and to relate their writing to the background of their 
“practical activities is as important as to. trace their literary 
‘ancestry. Miss Mure Mackenzie uses this historical method with 
great effect in dealing with “The Brus’, showing that it is nothing 
at all of a conventional medizval romance, as some scholars have 
‘liked to see it, but a piece of serious history (for which at that 
‘time poetry was a perfectly usual medium), and drawing on 
Barbour’s life to prove that a good deal of the history is in fact 
‘an eye-witness account. The historical approach is not, however, 
-her only tool: it is a fine palate for poetry that she brings to 
Henryson, of whom she gives a very sensitive and discriminating 
‘appreciation. Curiously enough, it is on the Ballads that Miss 
Mure Mackenzie is least satisfactory: she summarises the various 
theories of their origin, but attempts no analysis of their parti- 
cular magic. 

‘With this implied verdict, that Scotland’s literature is her 
history, we would agree—but with the corollary not made by 
.Miss Mure Mackenzie, that the great moments in history that 
replace drama and epic have nearly all called forth a piece of lite- 
rature—usually a small piece, never drama nor epic—that is nearly 
-perfect of its kind. For Otterburn there is its matchless ballad (a 
comparison between it and ‘Chevy Chase’ throws more light 
than any study of history on the different spirits of two nations); 
for Flodden “The Flowers o’ the Forest’; for the Fifteen and the 
Forty-Five, the Jacobite songs. Scotland has always been sus- 
picious of a cloistered and inbred art; even Stevenson, for all his 
‘gustoin action, was almost:too esthetic for his own country. She 
has lost in that way an immense amount. But the action that is 
preferred to art has at times produced its own art: and the result 
is not unworthy. 


Some Turns of Thought in Modern Philosophy 
By George Santayana. C.U.P. 5s. 


The leading essay in this book is a paper originally read before 
the Royal Society of Literature on the occasion of the tercen- 
‘tenary of the birth of John Locke. To this essay Dr. Santayana 
has added some supplementary notes of considerable interest, 
and the rest of the book is made up of comments on such 
diverse topics as British Idealism (a review of the new edition 
of Bradley’s Ethical Studies), the theory of Relativity, Freud’s 
theory of life and death, and Julien Benda’s theory of the rela- 
tions between God and the World—diverse topics, but. all illu- 
minated by the consistent sanity, the subtle humour and the fine 
sensibility of one of the greatest philosophers of our time. Com- 
paratively few people seem to realise the honour that we English 

in, but hardly deserve, by the mere fact that Santayana, a 
Sania by birth, chooses to write, and to write so beautifully, 
in our language. No living philosopher in any country writes 
with such a freedom from academic conventions, with such a 
wealth of human interest, and with: such imagination, The 


< general metaphysical system .which is now. being published 


volume by volume under the. title The Realm of Essence may 


| pecscor difficulties to the ordinary reader; but in most of his 


ks, and in the collection of Little Essays which Mr. Pearsall 


_ Smith has abstracted from the complete writings, as well as in 


“a book like the one under review, this philosopher is eminently 


_ readable. His mind moves freely between the opposite poles of 


SS. 
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~ than to Chaucer, and how the ways in which they resemble him 
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Catholicism and Materialism (which he would seem in some 
way to reconcile), and there is no sphere of poetry, religion, 
science or psychology in which he is not apt and engaging. A 


paragraph in one of the notes to the lecture on Locke gives the 
key to his position: ‘ 


Our mind by its animal roots (which render it relevant to the realm 
of matter and cognitive) and by’its spiritual actuality (which renders 
it original, synthetic, and emotional) is a language, from its begin- 
nings; almost, we might say, a biological poetry; and the greater the 
intellectuality and poetic abstraction the greater the possible range. 
Yet we must not expect this scope of speculation in us to go with 
adequacy or exhaustiveness: on the contrary, mathematics and reli- 
gion, each in its way so sure, leave most of the truth out. 


And if another quotation may be excused in so short a review, 
here is a passage which reveals the deep humanity of this philo- 
-sopher’s moral outlook, and its relevance to the actual condition 
of the world today: . ; 


To subordinate the soul fundamentally to society or the individual 
to the state is sheer barbarism: the Greeks, sometimes invoked to 
support this form of idolatry, were never guilty of it; on the contrary, 
-their lawgivers were always reforming and planning the state so that 
‘the soul might be perfect in it. Discipline is a help to the spirit: but 
even social relations, when like love, friendship, or sport they are 
spontaneous and good in themselves, retire as far as possible from the 
pressure of the world, and. build their paradise apart, simple, and 
hidden in the wilderness; -while all the ultimate hopes and assurances 
of the spirit .escape altogether into the silent society of nature, of 
truth, of essence, far from those fatuous worldly conventions which 
hardly make up for their tyranny by their instability: for the prevalent 
moral fashion is always growing old, and human nature is always 
becoming young again. 


Myself and My Friends. By Lillah McCarthy 
Thornton Butterworth. 18s. 


‘As if anybody could do anything simple; that’s the very thing 
that only the very few can do’. So says Miss Lillah McCarthy in 
her book of reminiscences, and how supremely she has done it! 
In 315 pages she has given us an account of her life and career on 
the stage, and the people she has come in touch with. Opening 
with a picture of her childhood at Cheltenham, with her adored 
Irish father, and her hero-worship of Gilbert Jessop ‘hitting 
sixes all over the field’, she quickly comes to the removal of her 
family to London and her first lessons for the stage, followed by 
Shakespeare readings with William Poel, and culminating in a 
performance of ‘Macbeth’, with her as Lady Macbeth and 
Bernard Shaw, the dramatic critic of the Saturday Review, in 
front. This was the turning point; the spark to light the smoul- 
dering fire of genius was supplied by G. B. S. in the following 
Saturday’s ‘eruption’—‘she ought to go to the country for ten 
years’. She went! She obtained an engagement with Ben Greet’s 
Company, playing big parts all over Great Britain. In 1896 Ben 
Greet released her to go to Wilson Barrett, with whom she 
remained for eight years in London, the Provinces, America and 
the’ Colonies. The ten years were up. She went to Shaw and 
demanded work. The astounded G. B. S., with Irish intuition, 
realised at once that here was the Ann Whitfield of his new play 
‘Man and Superman’, From then and for some years she was 
associated with the Shaw plays and the Vedrenne-Barker pro- 
ductions. In 1910 she became an actress-manager with con- 
‘siderable success; then to America, where, among other things, 
she produced ‘Iphigenia’ and ‘The Trojan Women’. In 1915 
she returned to London and the rigours and uncertainties of 
the War, during which she gave her art enthusiastically to 
charity performances, as well as carrying on her professional 
work. In 1918 she was again in management, but success eluded. 
her. Then came her marriage to Sir Frederick Keeble; but, 
‘before she settled to the happy peace of life at Boar’s Hill, 
there was one more splendid flash with Matheson Lang in 
‘The Wandering Jew’. Packed in amongst this record of busy 
days are pen-portraits of many famous people—Asquith, Shaw, 
‘Wells, Bennett, Ricketts, Rupert Brooke, Sir Oliver Lodge and 
many others equally known. We feel, in reading these intimate 
glimpses*of the private lives of these people, that we actually 
know and understand the human beings who are hidden from 
us under the cloak of their achievements. Letters are included, 
many from Shaw, and a charming portrait of him bending over 
-a rhododendron in the garden of Hamels—a snapshot, like 
her. sketches of her friends. There are hints of great value to 
‘young actors and actresses, and many words of encouragement 
for them. There are witty sayings, such as ‘Night-clubs should 
be only a solace to the unsuccessful’. 

Lady Keeble, happy in her married life and beautiful home 
and garden, of which she gives us a lovely picture in the last few 
-chapters, has not killed that glorious being Lillah McCarthy, 
for_she still has a gospel to preach. She preaches it in her 
verse-speaking-and in this book—for this is more than a book of 
reminiscence; underlying it-throughout is a mission, A mission 
for the restoration of the verse-play. A plea for the return of the 
old Greek dramas. A call to dramatists to write in verse—‘sooner 
‘or later, in every‘man who deserves to be called great, the poet 
reveals himself’. : 


— 


HESE three novels are distinguished by the unusual 
excellence of their dialogue. Miss ‘Parsons’ dialogue 

is deliberately pedestrian, never rising above a careful 

dead level even when it is passionate; and ‘it .conse- 
quently suggests with great effect the pathetic inarticulateness 
human nature, or at least of that part of it which decorates 
oaths a damp correctness the rectories and mansions of the damp 
English countryside. Romanoff’s dialogue is that of passion;. his 
characters do not say what they would say but what they should 


‘say; he translates their feelings directly into words, and they 
accordingly speak more frankly and truly..either than Miss 


Parsons’ characters or than ordinary human beings. To listen 
to them gives one an unusual feeling of freedom and knowledge, 
making us aware of the passions that policy represses, by 
lifting us into a region beyond policy. Miss Compton Burnett’s 
characters do not talk like human beings at all; they talk far 
more exactly, essentially, wittily and sincerely. ‘Dialogue ina 
novel should be a form of art, something more than a mere 
indication that the characters have the use of their tongues. 
The conversations~in these three novels-are as carefully com- 
posed as. the rest of them. But Miss Parsons’ art of dialogue is 
the most limited of the three; conversation designed to bring out 
the inarticulateness of the speakers must after all rest content 
with one simple effect—the demonstration that it is not real 
conversation at all but a kind of garrulous and embarrassed 
dumbness. ,But once it is assumed that the characters are 


-highly articulate, as all the great novelists have done, an 


infinite range of effects becomes possible. Romanoff makes his 
characters speak from their hearts by involving them in a 
tragic situation where they are regardless of habit or convention. 
Miss Compton Burnett, without any pretext, creates an 
artificial world of discourse which is more honest and essential 
than the ordinary one. Romanoff’s method is the more normal 
and legitimate, for he explains how his characters come to talk 
as they do. Miss Compton Burnett does not explain at all; she 
leaves us suspended in the air along with her incomprehensibly 
keen and exact conversationalists; but if one can get used to that 
position the result is both exciting and valuable. Even an 


inexplicable method may be justified by its results. 


No real idea of More.Women than Men can be given be 


describing its plot, though that-is skilfully handled. The main 


figure is Josephine Napier, the headmistress. and owner of a 
girls’ school. She is ostentatiously gracious to her staff, and 


“yet there is some reality in her graciousness—just how much is 
andicated by the exquisite inflection of her conversations with 


them. She is jealously fond of her. nephew Gabriel Swift, 


-whom she has brought up and wishes to possess in perpetuity. 


Gabriel marries a young girl very much.against his aunt’s will, 
and Josephine virtually murders her by exposing her to a 
draught while she has pneumonia. Later Gabriel discovers 
that he is the illegitimate son of one of the women teachers in 
the school, who had incidentally been a witness of the murder 
of his wife. He can no longer stay in a place where his mother 
and his foster-mother have their eyes upon him; and so 
Josephine loses him after all. The plot sounds like that of an 
old-fashioned melodrama; but actually it is so tightly lacéd in 
exact and austere dialogue that one is only distantly conscious 
of the fact. The dialogue is discontinued almost reluctantly to 
let the action take place; it is discontinued for two deaths; then 
it goes on again. The deaths are described with a kind of prim 


nobility or noble primness. Simon, Josephine’s husband, over- 
-balanced and fell from a ladder in the library, 


casting his head against the marble curb : Simon’ was’ lifted 
and carried to-his. room. The doctor gave the diagnosis of instanta- 
neous death. The temple had been struck on the fatal spot. The rou- 


‘tine of the house went on, and i it was known that there was emptiness 
in Simon’s place, and how near to the heart of things that place had 


been. In spite of the violent incident of his death, he seemed to have 
died with the evenness with which he had lived, It seemed that 


nothing sudden had taken place. There was less a blank than a dif- 


ference, 


The fine exactitude of that passage is sharpened 10. a 1 still 
keener point in the dialogue, in which the characters are per- 


‘petually testing their minds against each other.. This. pressure - 
__of:mind against mind makes the book really exciting. All the 
-characters are far more-clearly conscious of their motives than’ 
_ they would be in real life. They are perpetually catching ‘each!’ 


other out on some fine point, and ‘much of: theis: talk sounds ‘at 


first like mere verbal quibbling:© vf fesse seas 
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ae Ait as zecominends: House of 


‘He is making a long stay at home’, said Fane. 


~ “Yes, he has-left Oxford. He is marking time. Well, time is at his 


disposal. He will see many things that we shall not’. 


“Well, we have-seen many things that he has not’, said Fane. *You ” 


have-more than I’ 

‘Yes, yes, there is more behind than in front; 
farther; the future less far’, 
‘The road before gets short’. 

‘I admire you for saying that’, said. Felix. 


“We should have admired you more’, said Gabriel, “if your saying it it . 


three times had not shown how you admired it yourself’. 
‘I admired it more each time’, said Felix, ‘I could hardly believe it 
‘the third time’. 


A great deal of the dialogue is like that and reads like an in- - 


tensive textual criticism of the meaning of words. But it is all 
really directed towards the elicitation of the exact truth, whether 
about a point of view or a situation. Josephine says to Gabriel: 
‘It is well that people should know what they are doing, that 
they should not go blindfold through their lives’, and that 
sentence describes better than any other the spirit of the book. 
‘The characters in More Women Bon Men have, in spite of the 
murder, no bodies and none of the grosser passions; we do not 
know them or their surroundings and we should never expect 
to meet them anywhere; but we know their minds with extra- 
ordinary vividness, and through their minds their moral con- 


flicts. None of the ordinary affections that bind people to. 


existence come into the story, nor any of the petty vanities; 
and even the violent passions of the heroine that lead finally to 
murder are so immobilised by her intellect that we forget their 
effect.and see them only as subjects for, intense scrutiny. The 
book is extremely well written in a style that reminds one partly 
of Peacock and partly of the Shorter Catechism. It is a work 
of complete originality and unusual artistic accomplishment. 

The New Commandment is a‘fine novel in a very tasteless 
translation. It is a mingled pleasure and torture to read: One 
can see, when one considers it as a whole, that it is. a beautifully 
honest piece of work; but from page to page one has to put up 
with sentences.such as: ‘The door of the station house with a 
squeaking pulley opened and closed constantly, to let through 
people huddled 4 shawls and cowls, preceded by clouds of 
visible breath’, 
tender speeches aa matters would be fixed’. If one takes the 
‘book page by page one can think of nothing but the translator, 
-and not till one reaches the middle of the story, and the big 
dramatic scenes begin (they are much better rendered) does 
one realise that it is by a remarkable writer, The story is of a 
‘romantic loye-affair between an.educated peasant and a cultured 
woman of better class in communist Russia. Ludmilla wants 
‘to be everything to Sergei, to fill his life and be his sole source 
of happiness. But he does not want to be everything to her, 
and he feels the constraint of living, with her more_and more. 
She presently fosters a legend that they are. inseparable and 
cannot be happy away from each other. At last the crisis comes; 
she accuses him after a party of having insultingly neglected 
her, and all the irritation that he had suppressed bursts out. 
They are reconciled and now resolve to tell each other every- 
thing frankly and without jealousy; but this arrangement too 
breaks down, for it is used by Ludmilla as an intolerable 
anquisition into her husband’s life. Finally comes a complete 
break. The. book is remarkable for the complete honesty and 
fine intelligence with which this old and much worn theme is 
-tréated. The author resembles Tolstoy in his power to see 
things as they are, simply and objectively. The psec ste of 
the relations between Ludmilla and Sergei is described with 
‘consummate skill and truth. This is certainly one of the most 
remarkable foreign novels that have appeared for some Tans 
and should be read. 


A rector’s daughter falls in love with a handsome young man — 


Sts comes to the Manor as a temporary tutor. In an 


unguarded — 
«moment she reveals it to him, he responds partly out of chive 


and partly because he is young; the girl pursues him i innocen 
without’ ‘knowing what she is doing; the young man flees, 


‘Dove Pursues is an inarticulate little tragedy told -with Soe me * 
“and restraint and without a false touch,’ The 


ably Mee Ee the whole i is excellently it in a Sc ; ‘ o 


by. William McNally (Grayson), and. asia riers by O 
acdonell (Selwyn and Blount)—both fas 6d. tes ne 


ast stretches - 
said Simon, -speaking pai 


‘Sergei sensed that he must redouble his - 


- attempt to make comprehensible the incomprehensible is the 
very spirit of literature. On several occasions French books on 
the East have risen to literature. Sonnerat and the Abbé Dubois 
_ are classics in English as in French; and, since the War, several 
_ French books on the East cover the gamut from the pleasant to 
___ the deep. Those who have not read Thomas Raucat’s L’honor- 
able partie de campagne know nothing of Japan. Those who have 
- mot read André Malraux’s Les Conguérants and La Condition 
humaine cannot boast of knowing present-day China. (Might I 
step out of my domain and point out that a magnificent transla- 
_ tion of Déblin’s Wang-Loun is published .in French by Rieder; 
and state that Wang-Lown is a very great book; such readers as 
have no German should read it at least in French: it pictures a 
_ dream-China which must be the real China.) ; 
But this time Un - Barbare en Asie by Henri Michaux 
5 (Gallimard) is our subject, and I only wish I could quote the 
whole book. Un Barbare is a Frenchman, of course, and he leads 
off with Lao-Tzeu’s cryptic piece of advice: ‘Gouvernez l’empire 
_comme yous cuiriez un petit poisson’, , 
| ‘First of all, Henri Michaux is very amusing. He loves animals, 
-_andto him the animals of a country reveal the spirit of that coun- 
_ try as much as the people do. Here is India, and his excellency 
_ the elephant: 
Quoique autrement moins inoffensifs que les Arméniens ou les 
Juifs, les Hindous dans l’ensemble-sont une proie, Alexandre le 
Grand, les Rois grecs, les Huns, les Mongols, les Anglais, Ile monde 
- __ entier les a battus, ils ont perdu leur indépendance depuis huit siécles. 
_ Encore maintenant un Gourkha (descendant des Mongols, habitant 
le Nord-Est du Bengale) maitrise dix Bengalis et en fait trembler 
me cent, ; ; 

Tout cela non plus ne peut s’expliquer de fagon simple quoiqu’on 
le sente trés bien. : 

La premiére raison en est l’esprit de défaitisme naturel au fond de 
tout Hindou. Dés qu’un éléphant royal tourne les talons, l’armée 
entiére se débande. 

‘Naturellement un éléphant on ne peut jamais s’y fier. Un pétard 
le met en fuite. Moi je n’at jamais eu de sympathie pour l’éléphant. 
If est calme. Mais il n’a aucun sang-froid. Au fond, c’est un fébrile. 
Quand ¢a ne va plus, il s’affolle et alors, il faut au moins un immeuble 
pour Ie retenir. Méme, quand il est en rut, tout simplement, il 

_ s’affolle. Que tout le monde déguerpisse, il va y avoir un malheur. 
~ Monsieur I’éléphant veut faire l’amour. 3 

De plus il est vindicatif comme un faible. Il vaut mieux ne pas 

parler de son regard. Tout homme qui aime les animaux est décgu 
par son regard. 
_ Représentez-vous une armée de 5,000 éléphants, d’autant et de 
plus de chars, de 600,000 hommes, (de ces armées il y en a eu contre 
Alexandre, contre quantité de conquérants), yous comprendrez quel 
bazar ¢a peut constituer. 

Comme ¢a fait plaisir aux Hindous cette abondance (plus il y en a, 
mieux ¢a vaut: comme les dieux des gopurams), mais une petite 
armée de 10,000 fantassins y met la débandade. ~ 

~Ajoutez qu’autrefois les Hindous se servaient de shantras ou for- 
mules magiques. 

Il ne faut pas nier la valeur de la magie. Néanmoins, elle donne des 

_ résultats insuffisants. La préparation psychique est lente. Un homme 
tue plus vite d’un coup de sabre que par magie. Son sabre, il peut s’en 
servir 4 tout instant, il n’a pas 4 s’armer et a lui redonner du tranchant 
aprés chaque ennemitué, le premier imbécile venu peut se servir d’un 
sabre, et on peut réunir plus facilement vingt mille imbéciles que 
vingt bons mages. : 

- Talking of China, here is a short aside about the tiger: 

_ Est-ce la Chine qui m’a changé? J’ai toujours eu un faible pour le 
tigre. Quand j’en voyais un, quelque chose remuait en moi, et tout 
_ de suite je faisais un avec lui. . ; 
“Mais hier j’ai été au Great World. Je vis-le tigre qui est prés de 
_ Pentrée (un beau tigre), et je m’apergus que c’était un étranger. Je 
m’apercus que le tigre a une téte d’idiot passionné et monomane. Mais 
les chemins que suit chaque étre sont si peu connus, qu’il se pourrait 

- tout de méme que le tigre arrive 4 la Sagesse. Et, en effet, on lui voit 
un air parfaitement a Vaise. 

Something more severe is behind the fun in these caustic 

comments on the English love of sport: f 

. Jai vu les soldats japonais 4 Chapeit. Des hommes trapus, carrés, 

_préts 4 sauter, meute qu'il faut retenir, avec de la joie et peut-étre. 

une sorte de férocité dans la figure, en tout cas la santé et exubérance 

Be. Ie sacrifies Hersot. or. a, " ; 

a Lapepaarouslinaes moto-mitrailleuses plus menagantes que des-corps, 
‘arm 3s r - 2 


Quand un peu plus | jin, on voyait des camions c! és de soldats 
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L’Anglais_n’est, peut-étre pas un peuple qui mérite l’admiration 
universelle. Il ést tout de méme‘arrivé (comme le Phénicien, autre 


‘commer¢ant,. fit adopter:son alphabet) a faire parler sa langue a Ia - 


moitié du monde. Tous les peuples 4 son exemple se rasent, prennent 
un bain le matin, font des affaires, poussent un ballon ou frappent des 
balles aux moments perdus. 


Il faut toutefois reconnaitre que sa petite-fille, l’Amérique, lui a 


donné un sérieux coup de main et qu’ils ont, plus que les Anglais, - 


attiré Pattention du monde sur ces exercices et sports et jeux ou on 
ne risque rien. Certes, jé ne-suis pas militariste, je n’aime peut-étre pas 


les dogues. Mais quand je vois un dogue prés d’un épagneul, tout - 


naturellement-je pense qu’un épagneul seul est bien, mais que les 
deux chiens étant réunis, le dogue est celui qui fera belle figure. Dans 
les sports, on se déméne beaucoup. Mais 4 cété de gens préts a 
risquer leur vie, les sportifs ont Vair futiles. Comme les gens qui 
ont fait la noce, qui ont participé a un tas d’actions de crapules et de 
bandits, quand on les rencontre, on baisse les yeux. Car le cran, tout 
de méme, c’est quelque chose. ; 

Quant aux Chinois, ils n’avaient pas l’air idiot, ils avaient l’air 
sages, lents, réfléchissants, retournant des trucs dans leurs sacs, pas 
du tout vaincus, avec peut-étre un rien de réprobation d’aieul. 


More serious still is his appreciation of the work of the 
Brahmins in India: 


Les domestiques m’ont toujours été terriblement pénibles. Quand 
jen vois un le désespoir m’envahit. Il me semble que c’est moi le 
domestique, plus il est plat, plus il m’aplatit. D’ailleurs tout le monde 
a remarqué que les gens possédant une nombreuse. domesticité, 
fussent-ils ducs ou maharajahs, finissent par ressembler 4 des domes= 
tiques. Ils n’ont jamais l’air d’>hommes libres. : : 

Ah! ils peuvent se vanter, les brahmes, d’avoir fait du beau travail. 
Pendant trois mille ans, ils sont arrivés 4 avilir 250 millions d’hommes. 

Ce résultat unique dans l’histoire du monde suffit, il me semble, 4 
dégoiter des Lois de Manou, avec leurs deux poids et deux mesures, 
et de la religion hindoue 2 double face; l'une pour initiés et ’autre pour 
crétins. 

L’humilité est certes une qualité de tout premier ordre; mais non 
pas Pabrutissement.. Il y a peu de temps encore un Intouchable qui 
allait traverser une route devait agiter une sonnette et crier bien haut: 
‘Attention, Brahmes des environs, un salaud, un misérable intouch- 
able, va passer. Attention, le rebut va passer’. On s’écartait alors, ou 
bien on le faisait dévorer par les chiens. Ce pauvre diable qui n’avait 
acces ni au temple, aux travaux plus ou moins intelligents, 4 la 
société humaine, ni 4 rien, ce pauvre diable qui ne pouvait que se 
mépriser lui-méme pouvait encore n’étre pas écrasé par sa situation 
au point de ne pouvoir trouver le ‘véritable Dieu’. 

Mais Vabjection de la situation salissait complétement le brahme. 
Pour supporter qu’un étre humain vous traite avec une telle bassesse, 
pour l’obliger a le faire, il faut étre un étre entiérement pourri, ce 
qu’est gh le brahme, du reste un ignorantin fini, un étre écceur= 
ant et bas. 


This, however, is not final: 


Il ne faut pas trop vite juger un collégien tant qu’il est ‘a la boite’. 
Ii n’y est pas ce qu’il est en réalité. Or l’Hindou est depuis huit 
siécles sous des dominations étrangéres. 

Je suis persuadé que les Hiridous au pouvoir, en dix ans, l’institu= 
tion des castes disparait. Elle a tenu trois mille ans. Elle sera net- 
toyée. Mais c’est une besogne que l’on fait chez soi, et qu’un-étranger 
ne peut faire. 


Michaux balances criticism and appreciation very finely; on 
the Bengali, and on Calcutta, he writes: 


Ville de chanoines et de leur maitre, leur maitre en impudence et 
insouciance, la vache. 

Ils ont fait alliance avec la vache, mais la vache ne veut rien savoir. 
La vache et le singe; les deux animaux sacrés les plus impudents. Il y 
a des vaches partout dans Calcutta. Elles traversent les rues, s’étalent 
de tout leur Jong sur un trottoir qui devient inutilisable, fientent 
devant Vauto du -Vice-roi, inspectent les magasins, menacent 
Vascenseur, s’installent sur votre palier, et si  Hindou était broutable; 
nul doute qu’il serait brouté. 

Quant 4 son indifférence vis-a-vis du monde extérieur, 14 encore 
elle est supérieure a l’Hindou. Visiblement, elle ne cherche. pas 
d’explication, ni de vérité dans le monde extérieur. Maya tout cela. 
Maya, ce monde. €a ne compte pas. Et si elle mange nefit-ce qu’une 
touffe d’herbe, il lui faut plus de sept heures pour méditer ¢a. 

Et elles abondent, et elles rédent, et elles méditent partout dans 

Calcutta, race qui me se méle 4 aucune autre, comme I’Hindou, 
comme PAnglais, les trois peuples qui habitent cette capitale du 
Monde. 
- Jamais, jamais, ’Indien ne se doutera 4 quel point il exaspére 
V’Européen. Le spectacle d’une foule hindoue, d’un village hindou, ou 
méme la traversée d’une rue, ot les Indiens sont a leur porte est 
agacant ou odieux. 

Ils sont tous constipés. 

On ne peut s’y faire. 

On espére toujours que le lendemain ils seront remis. 

Cette constipation; la plus agagante de toutes, la constipation de la 
respiration, et de l’ame. 

Hs vous regardent avec un contréle d’eux-mémes un blocage mysté- 
rieux et sans que: ¢a soit clair vous donnent l’impression d’intervenir 
quelque. part en soi, comme vous ne le pourriez pas. 

' Thus. he rambles through India, seeing the Muhammadans, 
the Gourkhas, the Southern Indian, the Hill tribes of Tibet; 


Ceylc Ther on to. Saigon and on the next page h 
in China, Hee hops o ‘ ee ee 


a ~ ‘Vamour chinois n’est pas Pameus européen, 


- L’Européenne vous aime avec transport, puis tout Wun coup, elle 

yous oublie au bord du lit, songeant a la gravité de la vie, 4 elle-méme, 
ou 4 rien, ou bien tout simplement reprise par I’ ‘anxiété blanche’. _. 
. La femme arabe se comporte comme une vague. La danse du 
ventre, souvenez-vous-en, n est pas une simple exhibition pour les 
yeux; non, le remous s’installe sur vous, vous étes emporté et vous 
vous retrouvez un peu aprés béat, sans savoir exactement ce qui vous 
est arrivé, ni comment, . 

a elle aussi se ‘met & réver; l’Arabie se dresse entre vous. ‘Tout: est 


Ta femme chinoise, pas du tout. La femme chinoise est comme la 
racine du banian, qui se retrouve partout, jusque parmi les feuilles. 
Telle, et quand vous V’avez introduite dans votre lit, il vous. zane eS 
jours pour vous en dégager. : 

La femme chinoise s’occupe de vous. Elle yous Sonali comme 
en traitement. A aucun moment, elle ne se tourne de son cété. 
Toujours enlacée 4 yous; comme le lierre qui ne sait pas s tsolers* 5.4 
a Et Phomme le plus remuant la retrouve proche et aisée comme le 

rap. 

La femme chinoise se met.4 votre service, sans bassesse, il nes s’agit 
pas de cela, mais avec tact, avec intelligence. s 

Et elle est si affectueuse. 


Il y a un moment, aprés d’autres moments, ou presque tout le 


monde a envie de se reposer. 
Vous peut-étre, pas elle, Cette fourmi cherche aussitot du eval 
et la voila qui procéde a mettre de l’ordre a votre valise. 


But the essence of the Chinese is in this: ~ 
Le Chinois n’a pas un élan fou. Une ville chinoise se distingue par 
ses formidables portes. Ce qu’il faut avant tout, c’est étre protégé. 
' Pas trop a Vintérieur de monuments orgueilleux, mais, plutdt des. 


The American Presidents. “A Study in Democracy. 


Mr., AGAR’S VERY ABLE STUDY of the American Presidents is 
written from the point of view of one who believes that demo- 
cracy in the American Republic is a total. failure. If it has 
become the fashion to write all history from the point of view 
of economic determinism, Mr. Agar’s thesis is that the Republic 
was doomed from the minute it cut loose from the original 
checks to pure democracy, such as indirect balloting for Presi- 
dent and Senators. As a result the plutocracy of the North and 
West took charge, it became a republic of the utilitarian middle- 
class tariff-protected manufacturers and tradesmen, who 
' defeated the idealistic, agrarian South and then turned the 
government over to low-grade politicians until the Presidency 
itself landed in the foul sink of corruption of the Harding 
Administration. The Presidents, to bear out his theory, Mr. 
Agar groups into three divisions—the first the Presidents of 
the oligarchy he admires, down to and including John Quincy 
: Adams; the second the Democratic era of almost complete 
- nonentities; and the third, the plutocratic, from the Civil War 
_ to Harding. 
__ So deeply does he feel about the failure of the United States 
- that he questions whether Washington would have made the 
‘painful sacrifice’ of giving up his life as a country gentleman 
_ to become the first head of the new Republic if he ‘could have 
_ foreseen the America that would result from the work he was 


about to begin’. It will interest admirers of Lincoln on both 


sides of the Atlantic to learn that he ‘had no knowledge of the 
- economic revolution that was taking place, no prevision of its 
effects on politics. It is this ignorance that accounts for Lincoln’s 
belief that the Southerners were seceding because of what they 
, thought was a threat to slavery’. Lincoln, Mr. Agar admits, 
' did have that rarest quality—the ability to think. He records 
: that he was often utterly lost in deep and apparently tragic 
_ thoughts. That he was ‘the one great democrat of the modern 
world’, he concedes. Yet it appears that that one great democrat, 
for all his amazing sympathy and human understanding and 
profound introspection, ‘never saw that the democracy which 
was his deepest faith, the America for which he was willing to 
give half a million lives, was to be killed in the interests of this 
new form of property [corporate property] and that by 
! waging and winning the Civil War for his [!] business masters 
he was to be the chief agent in the murder’! - 

It is to be doubted if in all the enormous mass of Teinicolaal sea 
there is a more extraordinary sentence than this. Lincoln slew 
the Republic to please the great capitalists instead of letting the 
South depart in peace and smash the Union! It illustrates clearly 

. how, when one sets out to prove a thesis; even the greatest 
figures must lend themselves to the Q.E.D. So, in Mr. Agar’s: 
hands, Andrew Jackson becomes merely an illiterate demagogue,, 


| albeit an honest one, the real wrecker of. the Republic, and 
Thomas Jefferson—our great Jefferson—was, it appears, ‘a wild © 


| and whirling mind’; ‘there was a sad confusion to much that 


_t he said and did’, His career, it appears, would be incompre-, 
| hensible ‘if it were not for his charm’, for he was ‘the strangest 


of political leaders’, having ‘no magnetism of voice or person’. 


- 


From Washington to jhe ee AS 


By Herbert Agar. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. 


is also dealt with in the reviews; the Editor gives “Gon- es 


Walter de la Mare’s poems by ae Wisk Spe: 


_ ports im port tes, : 
bluff est si évident pour nous), : 

L’empire chinois se distingue de tous is autres Dar la M 
Chine. Ce qu’il faut avant tout,.c’est étre protégé. 
+ es édifices chinois se distinguent par leur toit. Ce qu’il fau 
tout, c’est étre protégé. ~~ “ft matt ~ . 
 Partout, il y a de grands écrans, puis il y a encore des paravents ap 
naturellement les triples labyrinthes. Ce qu *il faut avant bas oe "as 
étre convenablement protége. 

Le Chinois n’est jamais abandonné, mais toujours sur ses gardes, il ee 
a toujours 1’ ‘air dun affilié de société. secréte. ae “4 ey ee 


And this leads ‘us to Lao-Tse: teers. ne pa 


Rien n "approche du style de Lao-Tzeu. ee et vous aon un 
gros caillou. Puis il's’en va. Aprés il vous jette encore un caillou, puis Vag) ts 
il repart; tous ses cailloux quoique trés durs sont des fruits, mais at 
naturellement le vieux bourru ne va pas les peler pour vous. —_— 

_ Lao-Tzeu.est un homme qui sait. Il pea Je fond, Il parle le. lan- as 


gage de I’ évidence. Il ne dit chose qui ne soit claire, certaine, Néan-— 


’ 


. moins, il n’est pas compris. ‘Le Tao qui s’exprime, en mots n’est pas 


eS bin ea Tao. Combien petit! Combien grand! Combien insond- — & 
able 
—Comment Peau a8 fleuves fait-elle pour régner sur Tes torrents” > 
des hautes montaghes et.les rivieres? | -- Oa 
‘ ptt qu’elle sait se tenir Rius be, nan wi 8 ea er 
. Travaillez par Vinaction, ~ Seem 
A Vinaction tout est possible . s St ree re 
Annihiler son étre-et son- action et | Pani ivers vient a vous. ae oo a ‘ 
‘I do not suppose such a. book: about’ the East could ever before ey, 
hes been written. Only in 1930, and only by a Frenchman 
could it have been written. It is an amazing instance of that god- 2 
like superficiality of the French, which.is sometimes deeperthan 
philosophy. A fee 
; pe, face ye F one Dents SAURAT 


His ‘lack of character’ explains his seeming» shiftiness and the 
contradictions of his conduct. 

When it comes to the more recent Presidents, Mr. Agar writes 
with a surer touch. But he does not do full justice to the rugged 
character and personal intellectual integrity of Grover Cleve- 
land, and fails to mention the fact that he deliberately courted 
defeat for re-election in 1888 by advocating tariff revision after = 
having been warned by all his party leaders that that meant * * 
disaster. Similarly, Mr. Agar realises that Theodore Roosevelt _ 
was adolescent to the end of his career, but does not record the & 
truth that when in fear of defeat for re-election in 1904 he asked — 
and took money for campaign funds from the very capitalists — 4 iw 
he was supposed. to be chastising and chaining in the popular — pe 
interest. But I must add that many of Mr. Agar’s sketches are . 
brilliant, and amazingly comprehensive in brief compass; that — a 
he has a delightful and a polished style, illumines his text by , 
striking facts and anecdotes, and writes always with complete + : 
surety of opinion. One extract will give an idea of his manner a 4 
and his incisiveness: “The only two Presidents the Whigs ever 
elected were Generals, and undiscouraged by the fact that both Mf 
had quickly died the Whigs thought it worth trying a third 
On this. occasion it was the party not the General that died’. 

Where does all this cleverness lead us? Well, says Mr. Agar, , 
‘it is time for a decisive movement to the Right or to the Left. IEP 
Democracy. normally culminates in dictatorship; the money- oa 
anarchy makes way for the tyrant-State’, This is because dis- == 


* 3 * 


cipline can only be. imposed in two ways by the State or the <a 
Church, and no country ‘decays into -plutocracy until its relic 
gious faith is waning’. But the case is not quite hopeless. It; eee 
appears that there is a ‘last chance to build a genuine Common- 


wealth’. Unfortunately, before:Mr. Agar can tell us how or 
what that commonwealth should look like, the book ends. Is : 
this mystery to be ‘continued i in our next’? ie. 

he ee OswaLp GARRISON VILLARD. ' 


The current issue of New Verse (price 6d. from 4A Keats Grove, ; 
N.W.3).contains a brisk attack on the dangers of taste by Geof- 
frey Grigson, who, with an eye towards Cambridge, points out 
that over-emphasis on taste begets barrenness, and that ‘to’ nae * 
a few bad plants from a few seeds is better than to water all the — 
garden with weed-killer’. The verse that follows proves this pre- 
cept. There are fourteen poems’and they are not all excellent: 
but they do as a whole give an impression of being alive and real 
not just ‘correct’. They include work by W.H. Auden—a sonnet, © 
with consonant rh es—John Pudney, Randall Swingler, J. mS 
Cameron (whose ‘No Remedy’ is an extremely effective piece m 4 
of satire), Charles ‘Madre Cecil Day Lewis, Gavin Ewart, 
Martin Boldero and: Archibald MucBieish: This last poet’s ones cas} 
uistador” modified appreciation in a -discriminating notice, 
Pieige Gregory gives it unmodified praise in the course of a — 
vey of Poetry in America. There is also an:in 


New Verse, too, keeps a good stan 
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